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vas its cordial reception by the organs and spokesmen 

of “big business.”” Here was the stage set for the 
beginniiig of a great conflict, and the whole nation breathless 
with expectation. In the trust issue the Administration was 
about t» meet its most searching test, the President was face to 
faee with his Goliath; and the public very generally shared 
the belief of Representative John M. Nelson that ‘‘the eight 
hundred or more trusts that now dominate the industries of 
the country . . . will put up a fight that will try men’s souls.” 
Yet when the message is delivered we find bankers, railroad 
presidents, captains of industry, and even the New York Sun 
joining in the chorus of approval that greets its program for the 
further correction and prevention of corporation abuses—a 
program, it has been pointed out, which goes even farther than 
the antitrust promises of the Democratic platform. And while 
“hig business” praised, stock values sprang to higher levels. 

What is the meaning of this strange development? the editors 
are asking. Has the President surrendered to the trusts, or 
have the trusts surrendered to the President? How, one paper 
aks, can a trust program satisfactory to and indorsed by 
Wiliam Jennings Bryan awaken enthusiasm in the New York 
Sun? Yet The Sun agrees with the President that the Govern- 
ment and business will meet one another henceforth in a new 
amosphere, an ‘‘atmosphere of accommodation and mutual 
wderstanding”’; and it declares confidently that this change 
of atmosphere ‘‘means everything at this time to the prosperity 
of the United States.” In short, The Sun rejoices to find 
in both the tone and the substance of the message “ground for 
garding it as epochal.” 

Correspondents in New York, Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis 
quote leading business men of these cities as praising the spirit 
of fairness that informs the President’s words. ‘‘It is quite 
evident,” says Henry Clews, the New York banker, “that 
there is a disposition on the part: of the great business interests 
of the country to meet the President in a fair and square method 
of adjusting their business transactions.” William C. Van 
Antwerp, Governor of the New York Stock Exchange, calls the 
hessage ‘constructive statesmanship and, likewise, constructive 
norality,’’ and adds: ‘‘If I had a son just entering upon a busi- 
Ness career under these new standards I should be happy.”’ The 
Message “‘will have a very substantial and healthy effect,’ ac- 
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cording to Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, president of Brown, Durreil 
& Co. of Boston. ‘‘It is a fair interpretation of present public 
thought,” says Breckenridge Jones, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, while a Chicago corre- 
spondent quotes John G. Shedd, president of Marshall Field & 
Co., as declaring that ‘‘it would be difficult for any fair-minded 
man to find fault with the message.’’ Speaking of the con- 
fidence felt by Western business men in the President, he gods 
on to say: 3 


‘**Big business’ men—and when I say this I am speakitig 
particularly of what I see in the West—have a great deal .bf 
confidence in President Wilson, and because of this confidence 
they believe whatever he ultimately works out will be just aad 
right, and while such legislation may not be in every respect 
in accord with their views, they would appreciate the fact that 
legislation is but an indication of the present sentiment of the 
public, and would in every way endeavor to meet it and, in faet, 
join in making such legislation a success.” 


“‘There was nothing in the President’s suggestions that need 
alarm any business man or any business interest in the United 
States,” declares Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire, Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate: ‘‘I agree with him as to the necessity 
of legislation on all the points he suggests,’’ says Senator Lodge, 
another conservative Republican. And Representative Mann, 
minority leader of the House, also promised his aid in passing 
the bills embodying the President’s suggestions. This sur- 
prizing unanimity of approval in conservative quarters is ex- 
plained by George W. Wickersham—whose expert criticism of 
the proposed measures we quote later—on the theory that the 
urbane wording of the message amounted to ‘a species of 
intellectual chioroform ealculated to lull the critical faculties into 
more or less insensibility to the really radical and far-reaching 
suggestions embodied” in it. The Wall Street Journal also 
warns the business world against underestimating ‘the tremen- 
dous force of his peaceful words.” It adds: 


“Mr. Wilson enjoys the confidence of the country in a degree 
to which Congress can not pretend. Can he, with all his states- 
mazshir, maintain that balance of power which the Constitu- 
tion implies? Or will he find himself the lonely defender of 
legitimate business against a Congress anxious to make capital 
for the elections in November?” 


“The President proposes an extremely radical program,” 
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remarks the Progressive Baltimore News. His reeommendations 
are radical, agrees the New York World (Dem.), but their 
radicalism ‘‘is the radicalism of sanity and justice’’”—a radical- 
ism “that registers the deliberate, well-considered sentiments 
of the Ameriean people.’’ This message, continues The World, 
is ‘‘the final answer to the late J. Pierpont Morgan’s cynical 
remark that ‘you ean’t unscramble eggs.’’’ It is easy to im- 

















‘*NOW DON’T BE AFRAID O' YER UNCLE SAMMY!” 
i —Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


agine a President saying the same things that Mr. Wilson says, 
but saying them differently, and producing panic in the business 
world, remarks the Albany Knickerbocker Press (Ind.). ‘‘Come 
over to our side and we won’t fight against you,’ sums up, 
according to the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), the Presi- 
dent’s message to the trusts. Nevertheless, adds the same 
paper, his attitude ‘‘is sufficiently conciliatory to inspire business 
with the hope that at last it will be allowed to move forward 
with confidence.” His handling of the problem, thinks the 
New York Herald (Ind.), once more exemplifies the efficacy of 
‘‘the iron hand in the velvet glove.’’ Alluding to the President’s 
declaration that ‘‘the Government and business men are ready 
to meet each other half-way in a common effort to square business 
methods with both public opinion and the law,” the New York 
“it. is a somewhat 
paradoxieal situation in appearance, because the Government 
proposes to take its own ground and adhere to it, while business 
is expected to come to it.” The “interests” have surrendered 
to the will of the people as interpreted by the President, thinks 
the Springfield “Republican (Ind.), after contemplating with 
something of amazement the cordial reception accorded the 
message by ‘‘ big business.”’ 

The strength of the President’s position, remarks the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Dem.), lies in the fact that he recommends nothing 
‘“‘for which the public conscience was not already prepared’’- 
a point touched upon by the President himself when he says in 
his message: 


Journal of Commerce (Com.) remarks that 


‘‘Publie opinion seems to be clearing about us with singular 
rapidity. . . . It seems to be coming to a clear and all but 
universal agreement in anticipation of our action, as if by way 
of preparation, making the way easier to see and easier to set 
out upon with confidence and without confusion of counsel.”’ 

Glaneing back at the influences that have helped to bring 
ahout this clarification of public opinion, the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.) reminds us that— 


‘‘Unless President Roosevelt had quickened the conscience of 
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the country to the abuses in the business world, his successop 
in the White House could not have commanded support for his 
Attorney-General, Mr. Wickersham, in the rigid enforcement 
of the Sherman Antitrust Law as it is written. Without the 
lesson of obedience to the law taught the great corporations of 
the country by the Taft Administration, President Wilson could 
not to-day count upon that cooperation from the captains of 
industry which he hails heartily and which enables him to 
begin the writing of the additional articles of the ‘constitution 
of peace, that is, honor and freedom and prosperity.’ ”’ 


“The antagonism between business and government. js 
over,”’ the President assures Congress, because now ‘‘the best- 
informed men of the business world condemn the methods and 
processes and consequences of monopoly, as we condeinn them,” 
It will therefore be possible to effect the necessary changes with 
comparatively little disturbance of business— ‘‘nothing torn up 
by the roots, no parts rent asunder which can be left in whole 
some combination.” Further: 


‘It will be understood that our object is not to unsettle 
business or anywhere seriously to break its established courses 
athwart. On the contrary, we desire the laws we are \\ow about 
to pass to be the bulwarks and safeguards of industry «vainst the 
forces that have disturbed it. What we have to io can be 
done in a new spirit, in thoughtful moderation, without revolu- 
tion of any untoward kind.” 


His program, says President Wilson, is founded on the con- 
viction that ‘‘ private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable,” 
and its chief items, embodying ‘‘changes which opinion deliber- 
ately sanctions and for which business waits,”’ are: 


1. Prohibition of interlocking directorates. 

2. Authority to the Interstate Commerce 
regulate railroad finance. 

3. Further and more explicit legislative definition of the 
policy and meaning of the existing Antitrust Law. 

4. Creation of an Interstate Trade Commission. 

5. Provision of penalties for individuals responsible for the 
illegal practises of corporations. 

6. Prohibition of holding companies; also a suggestion that 


Commission to 

















‘‘ STIMULATING "' BUSINESS! 
Or is it another poisoned-needle outrage? 
—Gage in the Philadelphia Press. 


the voting power of persons holding shares in numerous corpo 
ations might be restricted. , 

7. Giving private individuals the right to found suits for 
redress on facts proved in Government suits, and providing tha! 
the statute of limitations should run only from the date of the 
conclusion of the Government’s action. 


Concerning the desirability of prohibiting ‘‘such interloekings 
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of the personnel of great corporations as in effect result ‘n 
making those who borrow and those who lend practically one 
and the same, those who sell and those who buy but the same 
persons trading with one another under different names and in 
diferent combinations, and those who affect to compete, in fact, 
partners and masters of some whole field of business,’’ he says: 


a prohibition will work much more than a mere negative 
correcting the serious evils which have arisen, because, 


“Such 
good by 
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THE KNIFE-JUGGLER. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


for example, the men who have been the directing spirits of the 
great investment banks have usurped the place which belongs 
to independent industrial management working in its own behalf. 
lt will bring new men, new energies, a new spirit of initiative, a 
new blood into the management of -our great business enter- 
prises. It will open the field of industrial development and 
origination to.seores of men who have been obliged to serve 
when their abilities entitled them to direct. It will immensely 
hearten the young men coming on and will greatly enrich the 
business activities of the whole country.” 


Of the need of supplementary legislation more explicitly 
defining the prohibitions of the Sherman Law, the President says: 


“Nothing hampers business like uncertainty. Nothing daunts 
or discourages it like the necessity to take chances, to run the 
risk of falling under the condemnation of the law before it can 
make sure just what the law is. Surely we are sufficiently 
familiar with the actual processes and methods of monopoly 
and of the many hurtful restraints of trade to make definition 
possible-—at any rate, up to the limits of what experience has 
disclosed. These practises, being now abundantly disclosed, 
can be explicitly and item by item forbidden by statute in such 
lems as will practically eliminate uncertainty, the law itself 
and the penalty being made equally plain.” 


Recommending an interstate trade commission for the “advice, 


guidance, and information” of business, he says: 


“The opinion of the country would instantly approve of such 
4¢ommission. It would not wish to see it empowered to make 
lems with monopoly or in any sort to assume control of business, 
us if the Government made itself responsible. It demands such 
‘commission only as an indispensable instrument of information 
and publicity, as a clearing-house for the facts by which both the 
publie mind and the managers of great) business undertakings 
should be guided and as an instrumentality for doing justice to 
business where the processes cf the courts or the natural forces of 
Correction outside the courts are inadequate to adjust the remedy 
'o the wrong in a way that will meet all the equities and circum- 
stances of the case. 

“Producing industries, for example, which have passed the 
Point up to whieh combination may be consistent with the 
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public interest and the freedom of trade can not always he dis- 
sected into their component units as readily as railroad com- 
panies or similar organizations can be. Their dissolution by 
ordinary legal process may oftentimes involve financial 
consequences likely to overwhelm the security market and 
bring upon it breakdown and confusion. There ought to be an 
administrative commission capable of directing and shaping 
such corrective processes, not only in aid of the courts, but also 
by independent suggestion, if necessary.” 


Turning to the critics of President Wilson’s trust program, 
we find George W. Perkins, National Progressive’ Chairman, 
characterizing it as ‘‘very disappointing,” while Representative 
Murdock, Progressive leader in the House, pronounces it 


‘ 


**in- 
adequate,”’ and predicts that ‘‘like all inadequate plans it will 
render the situation more acute.’”’” The President’s message 
also ‘‘fails to persuade’’ the New York Tribune (Rep.) “‘that 
such legislation is wholly necessary or wise,’ and in the New 


York American (Ind.) we read: 


‘*For the trusts Mr. Wilson has no remedy. He presents no 
new idea. He merely holds out the olive branch to them. The 
only regulation he proposes is a bureau of information without 
power to do anything.” 

But perhaps the most interesting indictment is that brought 
by George W. Wickersham, who as Attorney-General under 
the Taft Administration directed the enforcement of the Sher- 
man Law against dozens of great corporations, including the 
Standard Oil Company and the Tobacco Trust. Mr. Wicker- 
sham brands the President’s proposals as in some cases needless 
and in others impossible. He says that the program clashes with 
the Democratic doctrine of States’ Rights, and that the more 
explicit definition of offenses under the Sherman Law is futile. 
On the latter point he says, as quoted in the New York Sun: 

“The suggestion is based upon a misconception of the law. 
The thing prohibited is the restraint of interstate commerce and 
the effort to monopolize. The attempt to enumerate the 
methods by which trade may be unlawfully restrained or monop- 
oly attempted would be like an attempt to define fraud. .... . : 


“The suggestion that the various practises by which hurtful 
restraints of trade and monopoly of commerce are sought to be 

















ENOUGH IS A PLENTY. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


accomplished ean be ‘explicitly and item by item forbidden hy 
statute in such terms as will practically eliminate uncertainty,’ 
is but a delusion and can only lead to introducing into the law, 
now reasonably clear and certain, elements of uncertainty which 
will compel a new process of judicial: interpretation and lead 
to a new era of worse uncertainty than anything which went 
before it.” 
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“SOMEWHAT SAFER AT SEA” 


HE NEW AGREEMENT reached by the London 

International Conference on Safety at Sea pleases our 

editors because—to quote typical newspaper utterances 
—it will make ocean travel ‘“‘somewhat safer,’’ because it illus- 
trates ‘‘the present tendency of the nations to work together 
for the common good,” and because the adoption of certain 
important provisions ‘‘may be looked upon as a victory for 
the American delegates to the convention.”” The American 
proposals that ships must have life-boats to carry all on board, 
and that there should. be two certified seamen for each boat 


were rejected. However, notes the New York Commercial: 


“The proposal that one-third of the launching equipment 
should be rafts and two-thirds boats was adopted. The dele- 
gates secured an agreement that vessels must proceed at reduced 
speed in fog or dangerous waters, and that a vessel before sailing 
must obtain a certificate onthe wharf that she is properly 
supplied with life-saving devices. 

“The requirement that liners must be constructed with both 
side and cross water-tight compartments resulted from the sug- 
gestion of Admiral Capps. American control of the wireless was 
conceded, and the United States will furnish a fog- and ice-patrol 
at a eost of $100,000 annually, which will be met by the signatory 
Governments. 

‘Hence it will be seen that the United States 
a considerable portion of the responsibility for 
preventing a disaster due to collision with ice or 
in the fog.” 


has assumed 
the work of 
other vessels 


i The London agreement is signed by representatives of the four- 
; United Britain, 
€anada, Australia, New Zealand, Franee, Italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Denmark. It 


teen countries concerned—the States, Great 


Jermany, 


must be approved by the Governments of these countries by, 


December 14, 1914, and, if approved, will go into effect July 1, 
1915. The full official text is not to be published until February 
15, but in his closing speech Lord Mersey, president of the 
conference, referred to all the points upon which agreement was 
reached, and his address has been printed at considerable length 


in our press. Its chief features, notes the New York Journal of 


Commerce: 


‘relate to a patrol for ice observation and report and the de- 
struction of derelicts in the North Atlantic, under charge of the 
United States; adequate division of vessels into water-tight ecom- 
partments, and bulkheads to prevent the spread of fire; means 
of escape from water-tight compartments; a survey of existing 
and newly built vessels, with proper record; equipment with 
life-boats and equivalent means of escape for all passengers, and 
sufficient crews to man them; wireless apparatus with a range of 
at least 100 miles for vessels carrying fifty passengers or less, 
with higher requirements for large, high-speed steamships; pro- 
vision for fire-drill, and adequate lighting; prohibition or restric- 
tion of dangerous cargoes; an improved code of signaling, etc. 
There is an opportunity for other nations than the present sig- 
natories to join in the convention.”’ 


Referring to the Seamen’s Bill, upon which the House of 
Representatives has delayed action until after the close of the 
London Congress, The Journal of Commerce remarks that ‘‘any 
new regulation which may in the meantime be adopted by the 
United States should aecord with these requirements, and at the 
same time‘not put American vessels at a disadvantage.” 

Admitting the compliment paid by the European Powers to 
the United States in making our Government officials 


‘ 


‘the expert 
arbiters and judges on the whole subject of the wireless equip- 
ment and operation of their ocean-going ships,”’ the Chicago 


Inter Ocean feels bound to add: 


‘But it is a compliment to our knowledge, skill, and disin- 
terestedness which, while pleasing, leaves a rather bitter after- 
taste in the mouths of Americans who stop to think just why this 
exceptional authority has been conceded to their Government. 

‘The truth is that we are recognized as the most disinterested 
nation on this point of control over the shipping of all nations 
... chiefly because we have no ocean-going ships to speak of our- 
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selves. We are disinterested because we are such small com. 
petitors in the business!’ 


To further reduce our national pride, a nameless London ay. 
thority is quoted by the New York World as saying that Greg 
Britain, France, and Germany settled all the main recommend. 
tions of the agreement in informal conferences held last summe. 
“The United States may have dotted the ‘i’s’ and crossed the 
‘t’s’ of these recommendations during the recent conferenees, 
but that’s all.” 

The only serious criticism of the conference’s work that wo 
have found appears in an interview given by Mr. J. Havelock 
Wilson, president of the British National Seamen and Firemen’: 


Union, to a New York World representative. He said 


‘‘The conference certainly has taken a backward step in pee. 
ommending that life-boat men should be composed of those 
from. any department. We contend that there should be two 
qualified able seamen in every boat, one to manage the steering 
oar and. the other in the bow to disconnect the boat when it js 
lowered and manage the sea-anchor. 

‘| disagree entirely with the recommendation that wireless be 
on ships carrying over fifty passengers. We say every foreign. 
going ship should have the wireless. The fire-drill is a very 
necessary recommendation, and also the steps to be taken for the 
prevention of fire. I like also the recommendation for an iee 
patrol.” 





JOBLESS ARMIES 


EPORTS from many of our cities tell of an uncommonly 
large number of men out of work, and of unusual efforts 
to provide for them. Chicago and New York complain 

that they are forced to take care of thousands of unemployed 
from'smaller places. Municipal lodging-houses and temporary 
shelters in these cities were filled to overflowing during. the 
recent severe weather, and the bread-lines were long. A thousand 
homeless men in St. Louis were said to have been given peremptory 
notice to leave the city unless they found jobs by a certain 
date. At such a policy, however, the Ste Louis Post-Dispatch 
is indignant: ‘‘ Work should be found for those willing to work.” 
It is ‘‘unintelligent and inhuman”’ to drive such men from town 
to town. Some cities, notes the St. Louis paper, have solved 
the problem in whole or in part by providing work on streets, 
roads, or parks. Kansas City, for instance, “gives work to men 
who need it at the municipal farm,’ while San Francisco is 
putting many men at work building roads. San Franeiseo, 
it would seem, in common with other Pacific Coast cities, is 
finding the problem particularly troublesome. This, comments 
the Colorado Springs Gazette, is largely because ‘‘of certain 
temperamental peculiarities displayed by the uninvited guests”: 

“These peculiarities are chiefly an extraordinary spirit of 
pride and independence which lead the unemployed to refuse 
work when it is offered them, to complain of the quality of food 
given them at the soup-houses—in short, to demand all the 
comforts of home at public expense even tho they are being fed 
and cared for as objects of charity. 

‘At Portland 500 men who had been receiving shelter at the 
expense of the city were offered work. Only fifty applied, 
and of these but twelve appeared at the place where work 
was furnished. Seven of the twelve quit during the first hour. 
In other words, five of the unemployed, or 1 per cent. of the 
total number receiving shelter, remained at work long enough 
to earn $1.50. e 

“At San Francisco the number of the unemployed is estl- 
mated at 15,000, but only 800 of them, or less than 6 per cent., 
appeared for work when they were given a chance to wield 
pick and shovel.” 

The San Francisco problem has engaged the attention of city, 
county, and State authorities and even brought in the help of 
the Federal Government. Citizens of the city by the Golden 
Gate saw a parade of several thousand unemployed. According 
to one dispatch it was composed of the usual ‘‘horde of hoboes, 
drifters, idle farm- and mine-hands, who always spend the 
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MOVING 


winter in California,’’ augmented by hundreds attracted by the 
work on the Panama Fair. Factions developed among the job- 
less, who bickered and battled among themselves, and with 
titizens and the police. One faction, says a San Francisco dis- 
patch to the Portland Oregonian, ‘‘has boycotted the municipal 
dining-room and refused to work for 20 cents an hour, the 
tates offered by the citizens’ relief committee.’’ This faction, it 
appears, ‘‘demands $3 for eight hours’ work.’’ The relief 
tommittee of 100 registered the names of over 7,000 men 
desiring work, and, according to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger’s San Francisco correspondent, 

“has canvassed the employers not only of San Francisco but of 
the interior. It announces that it will shortly be prepared to 
bovide work for a large part of the ‘army’ in the farming 
istricts. But even this prospect is not pleasing to the idle 
hundreds. Most of them want to stay in San Francisco through 
the winter, content to pick up odd _ jobs here and there to keep 
them in tobacco and ‘steam beer.’ A few who are honestly 
Wiling to wérk eagerly and thankfully went into the interior 
0 help out the ranchers.” 


The scenes in San Francisco were repeated on a smaller scale 








OUT OF 


MEXICO. 


in other coast cities, we learn from the dispatches, and ‘‘armies” 
of unemployed are reported as marching from place to place. 
Governor West, of Oregon, spent $25 to buy breakfast for one 
army in Salem, Oregon, and secured jobs for many of the men 
in State institutions. 

One serious complication in San Francisco, says the Colorado 
Springs Gazette, is due to the fact that— 


“That pestiferous organization, the I. W. W., has appeared 
on the scene and attempted to ‘organize’ the unemployed, and 
its leaders are actually urging thousands of men who presumably 
must either eat at the soup-houses or go hungry to refuse the 
food unless the authorities first permit the I. W. W. to place its 
stamp of approval on the cooks and waiters. 

‘‘There is only one explanation of this condition, and that is, 
that of the thousands in the coast cities who are classed as 
unemployed very few are really deserving of help. The able- 
bodied man who professes to be down and out, and who yet will 
not. work when given a chance, ahd who refuses to eat the food 
offered him because it was not prepared by I. W. W. cooks, 
ought to be permitted to enjoy his inalienable right to go hungry 
without the interference of charitably disposed citizens.” 


No statements from the I. W. W. or the jobless army are at 
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hand, so their version can not be given here, but the Springfield 
Republican, in the course of a brief but suggestive editorial on the 
San Francisco troubles, ventures to express a doubt that ‘‘scien- 
tific efficiency in the treatment of the unemployed”’ has ‘said 
quite its last word in the municipal stone-pile.”” As The Re- 
publican observes: 


“It is easy to conclude that the unemployed are a worthless 
lot of loafers, but this is not so; they are of all sorts. In the 
treatment of criminals we are beginning to differentiate with a 
view to reclaiming those who can be reclaimed; might not a 
little of the same careful inspection and testing be given to 
men whose only offense is to be out of a job? One might almost 
fancy that the aim of the authorities was to make work so 
repulsive as to drive away as many as possible of the men seeking 
it. In faetories efficiency experts have learned that men must 
be as carefully selected for the coarse heavy work as for finer 
employment; even in a penitentiary convicts of delicate physique 
are set to the lighter tasks. But it seems to be assumed that 
unemployment automatically gives the strength, knack, and 
endurance needed for hard manual labor, or else that only com- 
mon laborers can be out of work.” 





A ONE-DAY RAILROAD STRIKE 


N THE SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY on a foggy morning in 
| June a freight-ear on a Delaware & Hudson train jumps 
the rails and bumps along over the ties for three miles and 
a half before the trouble is discovered. The conductor and 
engineer are discharged for failing to notice it earlier, the labor- 
unions demand their reinstatement, and in direct consequence, 
some seven months later—last week, Monday, to be precise— 
not a wheel moves on the Delaware & Hudson’s lines in New 
York and Pennsylvania till the company reinstates the two 
employees. Since this strike lasted but sixteen hours and only 
occasioned some temporary annoyance to Albany commuters 
and other patrons of the road, we must find the explanation of its 
importanee in the eyes of Eastern newspapers in the fact that 
they seize upon it as a typical ‘collision between the discipline 
of the railway upon its workers and the discipline of the union 
upon the railway.”” Many editors having this conception of 
the affair deplore the railroad’s action in so promptly acceding 
to the strikers’ demands. Others are not so sure of their ground. 
The New York Evening Post feels certain that ‘‘if the issue of 
diseipline is ever squarely presented in such a way as to convince 
the public that the railroads are standing out for the right to make 
travel as safe as possible, there can be no doubt to which side 
sympathy will incline.” If the Delaware & Hudson Company 
had, as it said, ‘‘discharged two men, and refused to take them 
back, purely in the interest of discipline necessary to public 
safety,” then, in The Evening Post's opinion, ‘it had a good ease, 
and should have been willing to fight it out. But its sudden sur- 
render will make people think that it was not sure of the facts.”’ 
According to the railroad officials, Enginser Lynch and Conduc- 
tor Slade were dismissed because they had ‘“‘failed in their duty,” 
by running a train three and a half miles with a ear off the rails; 
and, in view of previous flaws in their records, ‘‘ they could not be 
reinstated without injury to the service and without exposing 
the public to possible danger.”” According to the union leaders, 
the discharged men could not have avoided the particular accident 
for which they were discharged, and the acquiescence of the 
unions ‘“‘would have established a precedent for ‘biased and 
unfair railroad officials’ to dismiss for trivial offenses men to 
whom they had taken a dislike.” But whichever was right, 
declares the New York World, the quick settlement of the 
strike only goes ‘‘to prove its needlessness and leave the road’s 
management in as reprehensible.a position as that in which the 
unions are placed by a hair-trigger strike with such serious 
consequences to the public had it been prolonged.” As The 
’ World continues: 


“There can be no safety on the rail if delinquents are to find 
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sure refuge in the vote of a union. But there can be no safety 
to the public in the continuous performance of an essential raj. 
way service if railway managements are to inflict punishments 
which are arbitrary and beyond all fitness to the offense.” 


Most of the editors fail to see how, under the circumstances, the 
Delaware & Hudson Company could have done otherwise than 
yield to the strikers. As Mr. G. W. W. Hanger, of the Federal 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, puts it, ‘‘the strike was 
complete, and the company had no alternative.” The officials 
of the company had called in Mr. Hanger to intervene. The 
strike leaders refused to arbitrate. And in accordaice with 
Mr. Hanger’s suggestion, the company yielded. As a: Albany 
dispatch to the New York Daily People notes,’a seriois situa 
tion confronted the railway officials: 


“Tf the company had not given in, it would have hac to fight 
the strike to a finish....... 
‘*The direct reason for the quick settlement on the meii's terms 


was Hanger’s insistence that there was nothing els for the 
company to do, unless it wanted to go into a prolon:ed fight 
which would break up business on its own road, and probably 
on neighboring roads.” 


The Delaware & Hudson Company, as the New York Journal 
of Commerce envisages the situation, ‘“‘was subjected t« a hold- 
up as complete as that of a train of which armed brigz nds have 
taken possession.”” The public should realize what this means, 
continues the New York daily: 


‘*The barbarism of this kind of conduct on the part of a great 
combination of labor-unions does not seem to be generally ap- 
preciated. It puts the railroad system of the country and all 
that depends upon its orderly and continuous operation at the 
merey of an organization of men which recognizes no respon- 
sibility to law or public authority and exhibits no sense of duty 
to the employers of its members or to the public. The possible 
consequences of the exercise of such a power are appalling. 
There is no combination of corporate capital to be compared 
with it in capacity for injury to the public. Yet such combina- 
tions are either forbidden or are subject to strict regulation 
and supervision. This revelation of the possibilities of the 
strike as a weapon of coercion upon railroad transportation 
should awaken the people of the country to the need of extending 
the regulation of law to combinations of labor as effectively as to 
combinations of capital.” 


On the other hand, Vice-President M. C. Carey, of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, who took a leading part in the nego- 
tiations, contends that the dismissed employees were unjustly 
treated by the Delaware & Hudson, and emphatically denies 
any desire on the part of the union “‘ to protect our men at the 
expense of fairness and justice.” And it is significant that the 
New York Sun, a paper which is very seldom found on the 
unions’ side in labor disputes, agrees fully with Mr. Carey, 
and declares that the road ‘‘had a poor ease.” It reminds us 
that “‘in the modern days of railroading, when freight-trains are 
hauled by high-power engines exerting an enormous propelling 
power, such mishaps are not uncommon and are not as readily 
discoverable by locomotive engineers or by train conductors as 
they were in former days when engines possest less power, and 
the motion of trains was less continuous and easy.” So— 


“In such a case as that which happened on the Delaware & 
Hudson a wise railroad president might have limited his exercise 
of discipline to the suspension of the negligent employees for 
sixty or ninety days. The discharge of these employees .- - - 
was a punishment disproportionate to their offense, even if 
the record of the men showed that they were disposed to care 
lessness. At any rate, it was no case for the railroad companies 
to go to the public with in a general strike.”’ 


Much of the int rest in this brief strike on a comparatively 
small Eastern railroad is due to the fact, as set forth in al 
Albany dispatch to the New York Times, that it was the third 
case in our history of a strike for organization purposes by the 
five federated unions of firemen, conductors, engineers, teleg- 
raphers, and trainmen. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILROADS IN ALASKA 


HE VITAL NEED of a government railway system in 
ik to reach its natural resources is the main point of 

discussion in connection with the Alaska Bill, but many 
members of Congress and newspaper editors who oppose the plan 
seem very much alarmed at the idea that it is, to use the words 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, “the entering wedge for government 
ownership of all railroads.” When Senator Key Pittman, of 
Nevada, argued that the increase of gold-mining alone would 
justify the enterprise, Senator Williams, of Mississippi, replied 
that the friends of the measure wanted to ‘‘ turn this Government 
over to State socialism on the theory that the Government can 
manage )usiness better than private enterprise.” ‘This bill,”’ 
says Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, “‘is the first great 
step into the realm of paternalism. It is the beginning of the 
paternali-tic or socialistic idea of complete government owner- 
ship of «!l public utilities.” Similar opinions have been voiced 
by a large majority of the members of Congress opposed to 
the plan. Among the friends of the measure few favor public 
ownershi}) as a general policy. Senator George E. Chamberlain, 
of Oregon, who was the bill’s principal backer in the upper 
house, argues that the building of a $35,000,000 system of rail- 
rads in Alaska is a matter of expediency, and that there is 
no other way to develop its resources in the interest of the people 
of the Territory and of the country at large. Agreeing with 
Senator (‘hamberlain, the Fort Worth Record (Dem.) insists 
that “the case is exceptional; it does not touch the question 
of government ownership of railways in general.” The 
Milwaukee Free Press (Ind. Rep.) makes this reply to the 
upposition : 

“If the government ownership of railroads would really be 
the calamitous failure they predict, then what possible objection 
can they have to the demonstration of this failure in remote and 
isolated Alaska? 

“On the contrary, they should warmly weleome such a 
demonstration of failure because it could not other than cure 
the people once and for all of any hankering for public owner- 
ship of this character. 

“The fact that these opponents of government ownership 
are so desperately set against trying it on the Alaska dog would 
therefore seem to indicate that they are in reality very much 
afraid that the experiment would turn out a success. 

“In truth, the larger question of government ownership has 
precious little to do with the Alaskan problem. The nation 
is here face to face with a practical condition, not with a general 
theory; and some of our sanest statesmen, who are otherwise 
opposed to government ownership, recognize in its application 
to the Alaskan situation an essential safeguard to the Territory’s 
exploitation in the public interest. 

“Of course, the experiment might prove a failure in spite of 
the wholly favorable conditions. But if it were a success, it does 
not follow that the experiment would recommend itself for 
trial in the country as a whole, where the conditions are alto- 
gether and unfavorably different.” 


Viewing government ownership in Alaska as ‘“‘a means of 
escaping the worse of two evils,” the Chicago Journal (Dem.) 
remarks that: 


“Under the circumstances there seems no escape from a gov- 
ttament railroad. President Wilson thinks so, at least, and his 
sturdy individualism is not to be doubted. The best one can 
hope is that the project is not taken as a precedent for govern- 
ment railroads elsewhere.” 


And we find this. explanatory comment in the Minneapolis 
Journal (Ind.): 


“The bill gives the President power to employ the Army 
Engineer Corps; to use the Panama Canal machinery and 
‘quipment; to purchase or condemn property needed, including 
nght of way and terminals; to make just traffic connections 
with steamship lines; to borrow forty millions as needed for the 
‘ost; and to set aside 75 per cent. of earnings under rates fixt 
Y the Interstate Commerce Commission as a redemption 


fund. This is government ownership. But we must have 
something in Alaska.”’ 


“The Administration’s railroad measure,” says the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer (Rep.), ‘‘is an act of long-deferred justice— 
a measure of fair and square dealing of certain ultimate benefit 
to the United States as a whole.’’ And in this connection these 
two paragraphs from one of President Wilson’s recent addresses 
to Congress may prove to be interesting: 


“The people of Alaska should be given the full territorial 
form of government, and Alaska, as a storehouse, should be 
unlocked. One key to it is a system of railways. These the 
Government should itself build and administer, and the ports and 
terminals it should itself control in the interest of all who wish 
to use them for the service and development of the country 
and its people. 

“‘But the construction of railways is only the first step; is 
only thrusting in the key to the storehouse and throwing back 
the lock and opening the door. How the tempting resources 
of the country are to be exploited is another matter, to which 
I shall take the liberty of from time to time calling your 
attention.” 


Secretary of the Interior Lane is one of the chief advocates 
of the government-ownership plan. His views are summed 
up thus: 


“This is a new policy for the United States. Very true. This 
is a new part of the United States; and policies properly change 
with new conditions. 

“To build and control these railroads ourselves may be an 
experiment, but such a plan does not suggest scandals morc 
shameful or political conditions more unhealthy than many we 
have known in new portions of our country under private owner- 
ship. I believe that under this policy Alaska will develop most 
safely and most speedily, and its resources will most certainly 
become available to the whole people.” 


One of the arguments against the building of the railroads is 
that the coal, especially that in the Bering River district, is 
of inferior quality. Admiral Griffin, of the Naval Steam. Engi- 
neering Department, recently told the House Naval Committee 
that one test of Bering River coal had shown only 71 per cent. 
efficiency, which, if the test is true, means that the fuel is prac- 
tically worthless to the Navy. But it is explained that the 
coal tested by the naval authorities probably was not a fair 
sample. Concerning the coal deposits and their availability, 
the Philadelphia North American (Prog.) has this to say: 


“There are, in fact, only two known accessible fields of 
high-grade coal in Alaska. One is the Bering River field, fifty 
square miles, lying about twenty-five miles from the notorious 
Controller Bay; the other is the Matanuska field, seventy-four 
square miles, lying about 200 miles north of Seward on Resur- 
rection Bay. Both contain vast quantities of anthracite and 
high-grade bituminous. 

“Obviously, their development depends wholly upon trans- 
portation. There is a ‘Morganheim’ railroad from Cordova, 
fifty miles northwest of Controller Bay, to the syndicate’s cop- 
per mines, but a projected branch to the Bering coal-field was 
abandoned when the Government very wisely withdrew all 
the coal lands from entry. Private interests started to build 
from Seward to the Matanuska district, but completed only 
one-third of the line. And there the matter rests. 

“The most obvious advantage would be ‘that the Govern- 
ment would have an inexhaustible supply of good steam coal 
for the use of the Pacific fleet. There is a naval coaling station 
at Seward, and it is estimated that the best-quality fuel could 
be stored there at a cost of $2.50 a ton. The Pacifie fleet con- 
sumes 270,000 tons a year, and pays for it from $9.50 to $10 
a ton, most of the cost being for freight charges from the Atlantic 
seaboard around the Horn. 

“In behalf of the government-owned railroad, therefore, it 
is argued that the saving on navy fuel alone, if it were only $5 
a ton, amounting to $1,350,000, would pay the interest on the 
$35,000,000 of bonds which the bill now in Congress would 
authorize the Government to sell to cover the estimated cost 
of the needed lines, one from Seward to the Matanuska coal- 
fields, the other from Cordova to Fairbanks.” 
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“PURE SHOES” AND: DEAR SHOES 


AWS requiring that all shoes not made entirely of leather 
be stamped ‘‘adulterated’’ or ‘‘substitute leather”? have 
been adopted by several States, and. a measure of similar 

nature is under consideration by Congress. 
innocent reflection that such a ‘“pure-shoe’”’ law would be a 
good thing has, however, been rudely jarred by the shoe-dealers, 
who tell him that it would mean the use of 2,000,000 more 
hides a year, and the consequent rise in price to $10 or $12 a 
pair, while the quality of the shoes would not be in the least 
improved. As a New York retail dealer said at the recent 
convention of his National Association in this city: 


The consumer’s 


“As it is to-day, it is possible to sell a poor man a pair of 
shoes for $2.50 that is better than the pair he may have to buy 
in two or three years at twice -that figure. There are several 
parts of a cheap shoe in which so-called adulterants ean be 
made to give better wear than the kind of leather that would 
necessarily have to be put in at the present price. The attempt 
of the lawmakers to protect the public by réquiring an all- 
leather shoe is, therefore, retroactive. Seemingly without 
realizing it, these Congressmen are trying to force the poor 
man to pay twice as much in the future for a shoe that will 
give only about half the wear of an ‘adulterated’ one. The use 
of leather-board, a mixture of ground leather and glue, in toe- 
caps and in the inner lifts of heels, the use of fiber counters, and 
the use of canvas innersoles is not nearly so sinful a practise as 
it seems. Several ‘adulterants’ have more natural strength 

than poor leather.” 


Other arguments heard by a New York Times reporter at 
this convention were directed against the provisions requiring a 
manufacturer to stamp his name on his shoes. This, it was 
held, would* make the retailer the slave of the manufacturer, 
and would eventually drive the independent dealers out of 
business, to be replaced by branch stores of the big manufac- 
turers. Another contention was that the ‘‘Beef Trust” 
‘back of the proposed legislation for the purpose of boosting 
domestic hide prices.” 

Now we certainly do not want to see the price of shoes increase, 


was 
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comments the Philadelphia nquirer, and it thinks that Congres 
should pay some heed to the protests of these dealers and “ly 
very careful in prescribing the exact requirements for many. 
facturing shoes.”” Here is food for thought, agrees 7'he Wai 
Street Journal; the shoe-dealers’ estimate “may be exaggerated,” 
but it suggests the query whether, in this field and in many 
others, the community may not be advancing faster i: setting 
up ideal standards than its economic resources justify. “Only 
rarely,” it remarks, “‘does any one sit down to caleulate whethe 
the poor man might not be better off, on the whole, if he could 
get poor food, or poor cloth, or even imitation jewelry, rather 
than go without them altogether.” 

But others declare that while the shce-dealers’ protest ‘‘ sounds 
like good argument, it will not hold water.”” As 
Standard-Press puts the other side of the case: 


tne Troy 


“‘There seems to be no good reason why any hone-t -dealer 
should join in an effort to defeat the ‘pure shoe’ bill. If the 
people are getting shoddy or adulterated goods they havea 
right to know it. If they are getting paper for leather they 
have a right to be made aware of the fact, just as they have 
a right to know they are buying cold-storage eggs or inipure or 
adulterated drugs. 

“The bill pending in Congress provides that all these goods 
shall be properly marked so that the buyer may knov. exaetly 
what he is receiving, which is certainly no more than his due, 
and any dealer or manufacturer who opposes such remedial 
legislation will be viewed with suspicion.” 


Indeed, queries another ‘‘up-state’’ daily in New Y ork, the 
Elmira Star-Gazette, is not the argument of these shoe-men 
‘‘an admission that the people are being fooled by sonic manu- 
facturers and some dealers?” 

‘‘If they have been selling real leather shoes all the time, why 
should the price be raised simply because the buyers are allowed 
to know it? If, on the other hand, the shoes are noi all leather, 
why should the prices of the same shoes be any higher than they 
are now? 

‘‘Tf real, all-leather shoes can not be made for less than $10 
a pair, why not say so? Then let the man who demands the real 
thing buy it and pay for it. The other fellow who is satisfied 
with what he is getting would be no worse off.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Money is talking now in self-defense.— Wall Street Journal. 

ARMUUR’'s net profit of $11,350,000 makes him look like a strict vege- 
tarian.—- Wall Street Journal. 

We used to talk about * Big Business and the Government.’’ but some- 
how it’ seems more natural now to talk about **The Government and 
Big Business.""—-New York Commercial. 


shoes” 


Wuat Alaska needs is an unlocking directorate.— Washington Post. 
TIME exposure seems to have been a success with the Kodak trust. 
— Wall Street Journal. 
THE National Shoe Retailers’ Association says compulsory “pure 
would cost $10 a pair, which is one way of confessing much about 
the other kind.— Newark News. 





In Mexico City, disagreeing with 
Huerta is a grave matter.—Columbia 
State. 

TROUBLE with British submarines ap- 
pears to be that they are.—-New York 
American. 


VILLA boasts that he will feed Huerta 
to the sharks. Loan sharks?— Boston 
Transcript. 


JOHN LIND might stand a chance of 
the Nobel peace prize if he would only 
talk loud enough for the committee to 
locate him.—Adtlanta , Constitution. 


SECRETARY BRYAN is also one of those 
who think the outlook brighter for the 
second half of 1914. The Chautauqua 
circuit opens in the autumn.— Wall Street 
Journal. 


Now if Mr. Hearst can only persuade 
the Japanese that this country engineered 
that voleanic eruption, he may be able to 
pull off that war after all—New York 
Commercial. 


As we understand some of the busi- 
ness men’s interpretations of the signs of 








CARDEN is to be sent 
land of nuts.—Bridge- 


SiR LIONEL 
to Brazil, the 
port Post. 

THE New Haven is the latest con- 
vert to the good+roads movement. - 
Columbia Siate. 

IN some places State roads seem 
to lead toward the _ penitentiary. 
Philadelphia Record. 

WHEN Huerta gets his wireless sta 


tion he can communicate with his 
troops in Fort Bliss. — Philadelphia 
Record. 


IT is reported on good authority that 
military operations in Mexico have been 
sadly handicapped of late through 4 
shipment of inferior films.— Washinglon 
Post. 

BANKERS aren't worried half as much 
about the flexibility of the currency 
they are about the inflexibility of the 
Federal Reserve Board. — Pitisburg G0 
zette Times. 


INTERESTING to learn that almost a 
many Americans have returned from 








returning confidence, they seem to be 
afraid that business is about to be ex- 
tremely good again.— New York Tribune. 


THE RIDER. 
—Bowers in the Newark News. 


Canada as have emigrated there. But 
how much did they bring back?—Wall 
Street Journal. 
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TRIUMPH OF THE SABER IN GERMANY 


HE ACQUITTAL of Colonel von Reuter and Lieutenant 

Schad, his subordinate, for putting Zabern under martial 

law and arresting and jailing civilians, is taken in Ger- 
many as meaning that the military ean now go about as far as 
they like in lording it over the citizenry. The colonel almost 
defied the eourt by saying he 


restraint placed upon it. Such at least is the opinion of Colonel 
von Reuter as at Zabern he knocks all power out of the hand of 
the civil authority and establishes the bayonet’s supremacy of 
fear. He thinks the time has come to sweep aside civil author- 
ities with their police and to act in a peacéful German village as 
if in an enemy’s country, and to meet all legal obligations with 

the soldier’s plea that might 





would do precisely the same thing 
again under similar circumstances, 
and remarked it would be good 
if some civilian blood were spilled 


in Alsace. The burgomaster and 
the local police were really to 
blame for the riot, he explained, 


and he was honorably acquitted 
and, we read, is to be decorated 
with the order of the Red Eagle. 
Lieutenunt Baron Forstner, who 
was to spend forty-three days in 
prison for sabering a cripple at 
Zabern, as had his sentence re- 
versed on appeal. The Berlin 
Deutsche Tageszeitung agrees that 








makes right. Away with your 
jurisprudence. Mars now is our 
only arbiter.” 


In another article, entitled 
“Justice has been abolished; the 


saber is lord of all,” the Vorwédrts 


says of Colonel von Reuter’s 
declaration that Alsatian blood 
ought to be shed: 

“This decisive utterance of 


Colonel Reuter is typical of his 
medieval ideas of justice. He 
says that in all he did he was 
responsible alone to his Emperor 
and his King. To think of an 
officer in a constitutional State 
speaking in this wise! This man 








the local burgomaster and _ police 
were to blame for not 
ing the civilians who hooted and 

abused the military, and it believes the officers were right in re- 
senting the abuse, repressing the hooligans, and upholding the 
honor and dignity of the German Army. But more papers 
regret the outcome, and dispatches say the Emperor has ordered 
an investigation of the legality of the verdict. ‘‘This is the 
beginning of the end,’’ exclaims the disgusted Berlin Morgen 
Post; “‘all idea of preserving peace in the provinces must be 
abandoned; all ends in mere comedy.’ The feeling of the 
workers, who bear the military burdens, is voiced by the great 
Berlin Socialist daily Vorwdrts, which remarks: 


repress- 


“Yes, Mars is now our ruler—the officer's saber now has no 


PRESENT ASPECT OF THE GERMAN CONSTITUTION. 


considers that outside of the Di- 
vine Being, the Emperor and the 
King, nobody exists. In his opin- 
icn neither law nor order, but 
only military force exists. The commands of a military auto- 
erat outweigh, in his esteem, the dictates of conscience and of 
law. The result is a military absolutism which overrides 
legislative order and popular rights, and tends to make military 
swelldom the prevailing power in the country.” 


— Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


The telegram of the Crown Prince congratulating Colonel von 
Reuter on his acquittal is approved by the Conservative papers 
of Berlin, and criticized by the more radical organs. The 
wording of it is a matter of dispute, but the most widely accepted 
version runs thus: 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! We should live and die for the German 
uniform! You have my heartiest congratulations ” 
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RECIPROCITY. 
Now that the German “military mission” has gone to Constantinople, perhaps the Turks might reciprocate by sending one to Zabern. 


—Kikeriki (Vienna), 
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The radical Morgen Post helieves this message plainly reveals 
the power of Germany's jingo camarilla, with the Prince as 
leader. It says: 


‘If there were need of anything to throw more light on this 
mysterious situation, the telegram of the Crown Prince has 
furnished the illuminative ray. This telegram was in exact 
accord with the attack of the reactionaries upon the Govern- 
ment, with the silence of the Chancellor, whose days of office 
are now numbered. Never were domestic affairs in such a 
serious condition.” 


The Kélnische Zeitung, inspired by the Government, doubts 
whether the famous telegram was ever sent, as it would betray 
in the sender ‘‘a total lack of constitutional comprehension and 
of regard for the publie good.” 
such a message,” declares the Ger- 


‘If the heir to the throne sent 
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BOTTLE VERSUS BOOK IN RUSSIA 


F BOOKS had half the rights in Russia that are given to 

vodka “the golden day of enlightenment would dawn,” 

declares Alexander Yablonovsky in the KAievskaia Mysl. 
Two parliamentary commissions were sitting at the same time jp 
St. Petersburg, he relates, one on the printing and publishing of 
books and newspapers, the other on the production and sale of 
vodka. The debates of these two commissions revealed the 
fact that every facility is furnished by the law for the sale and 
distribution of vodka, as it is a Government monopoly, but 
crippling restrictions are placed upon the public sale and cirey. 
lation of literature of any kind, from the daily paper to the 
bound volume of historic or imaginative production. Strangling 
objectionable plays, we are told, js 





mania (Berlin), the organ of the 
Catholic Center, *‘it would be diffi- 
cult to reconcile his attitude with 
that taken by the responsible au- 
thorities of the Government.”’ 

The French papers are naturally 
roused by the Alsatian verdict, 
and the leaders among thenr plainly 
denounce the whole business as a 
manifestation of militaristic Pan- 
The Paris Temps 
gives a fair example of newspaper 
opinion in the capital. It believes 
the ineident has a profound bear- 
ing on Franeo-German peace, and 


Germanism. 


observes: 


‘The interpretation of this affair 
should be deeply pondered. True, 
officers and doctrinaires are in the 
minority in Germany to-day, but 
what will they be to-morrow? 
They are up in arms against the 








easy in Russia, but the closing of's 
wine-shop is a very different thing, 
To quote from this writer: 


‘“What is necessary to open a 
wine-shop? The Duma thought 
that a village with a population of 
500 souls was required. But the 
Council of State decided that this 
was not necessary; one soul was 
enough! What is necessary to open 
a printing-shop and to publish a 
paper? Oh, for that the number of 
souls must be five or even ten thou- 
sand. Such are the conditions of 
‘opening.’ 

“The conditions as to ‘closing’ 
are different. Mr. Purishkevich 
recently bragged that he succeeded 
in closing several (to him) ob- 
jectionable plays. And _ since the 
representative from Bessarabia has 
no connection with censorship, this 
simply means that his request to 
the proper authorities was sufficient 
to banish the plays. 








Kaiser’s dream of peace. They are 
reproaching the Government for 
failing to satisfy the desire of ex- 
pansion which animates the people 
and for not employing the country’s 
productive energies in this direction. The philosophers of the 
day make this complaint the basis of their political theory. For 
them, Pan-Germanism is, in the face of a fossilized Government, 
the expression of the nation’s economic and moral vitality. 
Kor them an incident such as that at Zabern, artificially en- 
gineered, will be weleomed if only France can be provoked by 
the outrages in Alsace into striking back, by means of anti- 
Cierman demonstrations and windows broken, to let out war 
upon the land.” 


you, Lieutenant Forstner. 
men since 1871." 


Another leading Paris organ, the Figaro, referring to Colonel 
Reuter’s remark that he would like to have seen the shedding 
of Alsatian blood in Zabern, comments as follows: 


“It really does not matter whether Colonel von Reuter be 
acquitted or not, whether Lieutenant Forstner is expelled from 
or restored to the Army. What we must bear in mind when we 
recall this military trial is the appalling mental mood betrayed 
by the Prussian officer, as shown in the regret, which the 
Colonel exprest with so much naiveté, that he-had not had the 
chance of shedding the blood of the Alsatians. No wonder the 
noble Alsatians rage against the pointed helmet and the Prussian 
yoke which grows every day more oppressive. The trial has 
certainly revealed to us the main characteristics of the German 
Army, its striet solidarity, its hand of iron, its rigid discipline. 
But we also discern the result of these things—the profound 
gulf which this rigorous and insupportable system has sunk be- 
tween the people and the Army. We now understand why the 
newspapers raise such a ery of alarm. When in one nation 
two irreconcilable adversaries stand face to face, two elements 
strong and formidable as the German and French in Alsace, it 
is certain that at any moment the result will be either revolution 
or war.’’—Translations made for Tue Literary Diaest. 


FLOWERS OF GERMAN MILITARISM. 
CAPTAIN VON KOEPENICK—“‘ Permit me to shake hands with 
We are the two greatest military 


“The closing of a wine-shop is 
not accomplished so easily. 

“The Duma said: ‘To close a 
wine-shop a decree of the city 
board of aldermen is sufficient.’ 

‘The Council replied: ‘No, indeed; that is not sufficient.’ 

‘**Citizens’ unions,’ insisted the Duma, ‘may close wine-shops 
in Western Provinces.’ 

‘**Under no circumstances,’ declared the Council. 

‘**And then the Duma and the Council had a regular debate. 

‘*Duma: ‘Wine-shops may be closed by a vote of a simple 
majority of the inhabitants.’ 

*“CounciL: ‘No; a two-thirds majority is necessary.’ 

‘‘Duma: ‘Women may vote on the subject.’ 

“Councix: ‘Not at all; the vote is to be restricted to men.’ 

‘‘Duma: ‘Wine-shops may be opened only in villages having 
a loeal self-government.’ 

“CounciL: ‘Wrong again. 
anywhere.’”’ 


Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 


Wine-shops may be established 


Turning then from the question of opening and closing, Mr. 
Yablonovsky proceeds to show that vodka also has a vast ad- 
vantage over literature in all that regards its distribution. He 
proceeds: 


‘Vodka and literary products both need a market. | But, 
unfortunately, the bottle has a great advantage over the book in 
this respect also. The Commission on the Press prohibits boys 
under seventeen: from selling newspapers; while the clerks in 
wine-shops are informed that no excuses for a lack of supply 
of vodka will be accepted, not even storms, inundations, or eartl- 
quakes. Vodka must be on hand everywhere;"and wo to the 
man who is found without a supply. 

“In a word, the. press is prosecuted for being distributed, 
while the distribution of vodka is made compulsory. But let 
us carry this sad comparison no further. The advantages of 
the bottle are so obvious that it is painful to discuss the matter. 


He forbears to discuss the question why the distilling-plant 
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is more active than the printing-press for fear of offending or 
hurting the feelings of men in power, and concludes his article 


as follows: 


“The question why distilling has so far surpassed book-print- 
ing in Russia is a delicate one. The fact that nineteen members 
of the Council are distillers may have some bearing on the 
question, and that these nineteen supply over 5,000,000 gallons 
of aleohol to the Government which has the monopoly of wine- 
shops seems to have some significance. But since the members 
of the Commission for combating drunkenness may later con- 
sider also questions relating to the press, it is wisest not to dwell 
on this phase of the question.”—T'ranslation made for Tut 
larerany Diaest. 





TURKISH REPENTANCE 


OMETHING PATHETIC and yet hopeful appears in the 
tone which rings through the press of Constantinople 
in speaking of the decadence of the Ottoman Empire and 

preseril.ing methods for its resuscitation. The glorious days of 
Moham:nedan ascendeney and triumph are dwelt upon by 
such papers as the Tanine (Constantinople), and the anniversary 
of the day when the Ottoman Empire was founded is celebrated 
with pride mingled with regret that the time of bitter adversity 
has come. Thus we read in this paper’s issue of December 30: 


“To-day is the six-hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Ottoman State. It is but as yesterday that any of us began 
to observe this important date. This lack may be one of the 
reasons of our downfall. Six hundred years ago to-day the 
Seljuk ruler formally recognized Ghazi Osman as prince. His 
standard, the crimson banner, was raised in a little corner of 
Anatolia. His illustrious descendants bore it triumphant 
westward and even farther afield, till their swords opened their 
path to the very walls of Vienna and the pass of Saint Gathard, 
and their fleets penetrated every corner of the Mediterranean 
Sea. We recall the glorious record with a thrill of pride at the 
achievements of our ancestors.”’ 


The tide of Moslem conquest, however, soon began to ebb 
from Spain and southern France, where the battle of Tours 
closed its westward career. As this paper says: 


“But a day came, a long and bitter period of time, when 
the flag, the emblem of the nation’s power and glory, began to 
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courage and virility of our ancestors there are the vacillation, 
the distrust, the hopelessness of decrepitude, the trembling 
and fearful outlook into the. future. And so prosperity passes 
us coldly by. Once the Turks ruled over peoples who were their 
superiors in civilization, for they had constitutions of iron and 














THE SPLENDID PAUPERS. 

First TURKISH OFFICIAL (presented with a photograph of the 
new Turkish Navy in lieu of six months’ deferred pay)—‘‘ So we've 
got a dreadnought, have we?” 

SECOND TURKISH OFFICIAL—‘‘I don't know who gets the dread, 
but I know we've got the nought.” —Punch (London). 


wills unbending before whatever opposition. They used others’ 
superior civilization as a step from which to climb, themselves, 
to a higher level, not alone in power won by the sword, but in 
knowledge and in character. It remains for Ottoman youth of 
to-day, in whose veins runs the blood of noble ancestors, to 
build upon the foundation laid by Ghazi Osman (Osman the 
Conqueror) the enduring structure of constitutional government, 
in a spirit worthy of their great an- 
eestors, and in a method fit to the 








POSSIBLE SIGN OF ANOTHER WAR. 





a 





knots. This view of her is drawn by Charles J. de Lacy for The Illustrated London News. 


demands of the civilization of the 
present age. It is a mighty task, 
but we can meet it.” 


The Jkdam (Constantinople) em- 
bodies its patriotic sentiments in 
more practical and concrete form, 
and plainly advises its coreligionists 
to follow the example of the infidels, 
the Christians. Thus we read: 





‘*Moslems are seeing that merean- 
tile and business advantages are slip- 
ping from their hands. They have 
to content themselves either with 
small and unremunerative business 
or hang about Government offices in 
the hope of securing some greater or 
lesser official position. The result is 
a drifting into actual want, and into 
loss of respect politically, never gain- 


Turkey's new dreadnought, the former Rio de Janeiro, building for Brazil. its purchase alarms ing, always losing. The strenuous 
Greece, dispatches say, as it makes Turkey indisputably the stronger, and may portend a war for worker in the East is the Christian. 
the recovery of the eleven Avgean islands lost by Turkey to Greece. The new dreadnought carries The man who is making progress 
fourteen 12-inch and twenty 6-inch guns, is of 27,500 tons displacement, and has a speed of 22 in civilized life is the Christian. The 


best element of life in the East is 








recede toward the region from which it first started on its course 
of conquest. How vast the change! Six hundred years ago 
We were in the flush and vigor of youth. Now we crawl along 
In the decadence of our strength. Instead of the fearless 


Christian, so it is claimed. It has 
come to this, that it is confidently 
said that the apathy of Moslems has prevented their attaining 
a worthy position in any form of activity in civilized life. They 
are left behind in the world of commerce and the arts. Their 
names are unmentioned abroad, and even at home they have 
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no reputation for anything they have done. Suecess in business 
demands knowledge of more than one danguage. But we Turks 
have shut our eyes to this necessity, which asserts itself equally 
in polities and in business. Since the Balkan War have we got 
our eyes open to the need we have of knowing some things our 
Christian neighbors have learned? If we have, then let us 
make it evident by taking the initiative in some forms of business, 
commerce, banking, manufacturing, modern farming.”’—Trans- 
lation made for THE Literary DicEst. 





PANAMA AND THE RAILROADS 


HE OPENING of the Panama Canal will not impair 
the supremacy of our transcontinental railroad system, 
thinks the London Times. Water never supersedes the 
rail. St. Louis has rail and water communication with the Gulf, 
and the rails carry the bulk of the business, and the same may be 
said of the canals and railroads of New York State. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad, we are assured, is looking forward to 
the opening of the Panama channel with high anticipations of 
added prosperity and business. The best authorities think that 
American shipping is not to reap the entire harvest of the new 
undertaking, which will bring more foreign vessels to the Pacifie 
Coast to swell the freight bill of the great transcontinental 
railroads. Thus we read in the London organ: 


‘* As*far as the general carrying-trade of the world is concerned, 
it. is tolerably certain that British ships will make more use of the 
Canal than American. For America its chief value will lie in 
the extension of its coastwise traffic. By the southern states of 
Europe it will be extensively used as a channel for the largely 
increased tide of immigration which will flow direct to the States 
of the Pacific Coast. Of these results the most immediately 
interesting is the domestic question of the American coast- 
wise traffic, especially in relation to the competition between 
the shipping companies and the transcontinental lines. _Do 
the railways stand to lose or gain by the new means of com- 
munication? American opinions on this point are so various and 
conflicting that there can be little practical advantage in at- 
tempting to pronounce a definite decision between the two 
parties to the controversy. Only time and experience can show 
which is in the right. But the following factors in the situation 
may not be without interest to onlookers on this side of the 
Atlantic, as well as to those who are immediately concerned in 
the point at issue. In the first place, the American mercantile 
marine is immensely larger than is generally realized by people 
in this country, and must not be judged by that comparatively 
small proportion of it which is engaged in foreign carrying. Its 
coastwise fleet is about five times as large as the tonnage of 
British shipping employed in the corresponding trade of the 
United Kingdom, and also considerably superior to the total 
merchant marine, in both foreign and domestic commerce, of 
either Germany, France, or Italy.” 


Our shipping has grown more than most people are aware of in 
the past twenty-five years, and is now no negligible factor: 


‘It has doubled in size since 1890, is advancing with leaps 
and bounds, and is one of the most progressive and successful of 
American national industries. From the point of view of the 
transcontinental railways it is therefore very far from being a 
negligible quantity. It is indeed a most formidable rival, and 
there are already many signs that its capacity is to be greatly 
increased in view of the trading profits to be made out of the 
Canal traffic. The second important point to bear in mind is 
that the American nation at the present moment is inclined to 
make a pet of the Canal, and is firmly determined that it shall be 
a paying concern. On the other hand, as a consequence of the 
discredited methods that used to mark the conduct of some of 
the railway enterprises in America, there is a tendency in some 
quarters to look with disfavor on the great transcontinental 
railway companies. The result of this feeling is that they are 
heing handicapped—as it seems to us both unfairly and un- 
wisely—in their competition with the shipping interests.” 


But after a thorough survey of the entire transportation field, 
The. Times concludes that— 


‘“‘The balance of probabilities inclines very strongly in favor of 
the conclusion that the Canal is not destined to work any great 
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- 
revolution in traffic conditions or rates. Like every new facility, 
its function as a creator of new business will be far more jm. 
portant than that of a disturber of old. ...... 

** As a matter of fact, it is only a certain class of heavy freights 
that is at all in question. All the less bulky and more valuable 
material, all that needs care in handling and suffers by trans. 
shipment, all in whose transportation speed is a valuable element, 
will follow the rail line, whatever the rate. Silk, tea, most 
machinery, and general merchants’ supplies must continue to go 
by rail. Those who count on a big tonnage of heavy freight 
have mostly overlooked the point, which can not be too fre 
quently stated or too much emphasized, that the origin of such 
freight has moved away from the Atlantic Coast to a large 
extent. As to this tonnage, the sole question is how far inland 
the Canal rate will enable ship owners to absorb rail rates... .,. 

‘It is a fact that the highest and ablest railroad aut )iorities 
in the United States to-day are looking forward to the opening 
of the Canal with perfect equanimity. They do not say that it 
will not make great changes in their business. They do not 
pretend to know just what these changes will be. But they do 
affirm with the utmost positiveness that the railroads can meet 
this competition, can adjust their business to any new con- 
ditions within the range of possibility, and can continue not 
only to transact the great bulk of the business of the country, 
but to do it with profit. Considering that this covers at present 
from 90 to 95 per cent. of the through business, and practically 
all of the local, the term is a strong one and witnesses to the 
confidence of those who use it.’ 


Turning to the industrial competition between the Middle West- 
ern and the Eastern manufacturer, likely to be influenced by the 
opening of the Canal, we read in another article in The Times: 


“Under present conditions the Middle West manufacturer 
is able to hold his own with the Eastern manufacturer in com- 
petition for business on the Pacifie Coast, and more than able 
to hold his own in competition for business in the territory a 
few hundred miles back from the Pacific Coast. But a redue- 
tion of 25 per cent. in the ocean rates, without any corresponding 
ehange in railway rates from the Middle West to the Far West, 
clearly would cause a very material change in the situation. It 
would give the Eastern manufacturer a marked advantage over 
the Middle West manufacturer. The latter could, of course, 
ship his goods to the Atlantic seaboard, and thence by water, 
but unless the steamship lines absorbed the railway rates from 
the Middle West to the Atlantic seaboard—which is highly 
improbable—the Eastern manufacturer would still have an 
advantage which would enable him to capture a large part of 


the business which the Middle West manufacturer now has on: 


the Pacific Coast. It would also enable him to ship goods to 
the Pacific Coast and thence back to points in the Far Western 
interior at a correspondingly reduced cost for transportation, 
thereby reducing or wiping out the advantage which the Middle 
West manufacturer now has in competing for business at many 
points in the Western interior. 

“The relative advantage gained by the Eastern manufacturer, 
and the relative disadvantage suffered by the Middle West 
manufacturer, would be somewhat less if the Canal Law now 
in effect were so amended as to require coastwise vessels using 
the Canal to pay tolls....... 

‘It is evident that if, under the new conditions, the Middle 
West manufacturer is to hold his own in competition with the 
Eastern manufacturer, he must have the help of the railways. 
In order that the railways may give him the aid which he will 
need, they must be able to adjust their rates in accordance 
with the new conditions. The transcontinental rates now 
made by the railways to the Pacific Coast are regarded as 
relatively very low. But, plainly, if the railways are to enable 
the Middle West manufacturer to continue to compete effec- 
tively for business on the coast, these rates must be made still 
lower. Can the railways afford to do this? Assuming that 
their rates to other points would not be greatly affected 
by the rates made by them to the coast, the roads could hardly 
afford not to meet the water competition on the coast. 
handle a very heavy traffic from the Pacific Coast eastward. 
Much the greater part of this is of such’a character, or must 
move to such destinations, that the railways will be able to 
hold it. For example, the large east-bound traffic in fruit and 
vegetables will practically all be held by the railways. . . . Agall, 
there is a heavy traffic in lumber and its products from the 
North: Pacific Coast eastward, and the railways will be able to 
hold a very great: majority of this business, because its nat 
market is in the Western and Middle Western States.” 


They. 
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SCIENCE AND I 
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INADEQUACY OF SCIENTIFIC 


HIS is the age of science. Its marvelous achievements 
Tost off the-past century from all the rest of the world’s 

history. It has changed all the activities of our daily 
life. Both its theory and its applications are expanding at a 
rate almost incomprehensible to man. One would think that 
yur schools would make a supreme effort to 





if 





TEACHING IN OUR SCHOOLS 


generally been well mastered by the student, but teachers of 
physics and chemistry have abundant opportunity to observe 
the fact that those mathematical principles and processes are 
not always held in such a manner as to be available when most 
needed. If the principles and processes developed in the 
mathematics class were taught out of the material which con- 

stitutes the pupil’s real environment—if the 





give their pupils at least an inkling of this 


student were led habitually to develop 
mathematical principles and processes out of 





great revolution—its causes and its content. 
Yet in a comparison of the studies taken. by 
studen!s in our public high schools, all the 
standard sciences are seen to have fallen off. 
Latin holds its ground; French and German 
are gaining, but chemistry, physical geogra- 
phy, geology, physiology, and astronomy 
have all lost, some of them severely. In 
The Normal School Quarterly (Normal, LIL.), 
Prof. F. D. Barber attempts to analyze the 
causes of this odd phenomenon. One trouble, 
he thinks, is that the scientific courses in our 
schools have been directed toward the pas- 
sage of college examinations rather than to 
meet the conditions of actual life. ‘He says: 


“The ideal high-school course in physics 
or chemistry for the boy or girl who is to 
enter the industries or become a home- 
maker should be planned to meet existing 
conditions and attain definite ends. It is 
not a stepping-stone leading to advanced 
work; it must be a complete course in it- 
self... . In the ideal high-school course it 
is very essential that the student be led to 
appreciate the relation of the principle 
studied to the affairs of his own life. The 
high-school boy needs to see definitely how 
the principles learned in his chemistry are 
related to the burning of coal in the fur- 





to expend 





- 





PROF. F. D. BARBER, 
Who believes it is not worth while 


‘much larger amounts 
of time and energy” on the kind of 
science now offered in the high school. 


the activities of his daily life and to feel the 
mastery of those principles and processes to 
be a necessity for his best welfare—if mathe- 
matics were thus taught, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that when similar situations again 
arise the pupil will be able to see more clearly 
the quantitative relation involved and there- 
fore draw intelligently upon his knowledge of 
mathematics to furnish the solution?”’ 


Then Professor Barber outlines at 
length the kind of scientific courses that he 
would plan for our high schools and the way 
in which he would present their subjects. 
The following list of practical topies under 
“heat’’ may serve to indicate the trend of 


some 





his ideas: 


Beginning of use of fire, historical. 
How wood burns. 

How coal burns. 

Composition of wood. 
Composition of coal. 

Early and modern coal-stoves. 
Composition of air. 

Oxidation and combustion. 
Chimneys and convection currents. 
Jacketed stoves. 
Furnace-heating. 

Steam-heating. 

Hot-water heating. 

History of cooking-devices. 








nace of which he has charge, to the burning 
of oil or gas producing the light by which he 
studies, to his efforts at gardening and agriculture, and to the 
industries in which his father and older brothers work. The 
high-school girl needs to see clearly how the chemical principles 
she learns are applied to cooking and cleaning, to dyeing and 
dietary, to the handling of gasoline and gas-stoves, to sanitation 
rather than to meditation. To confine instruction merely to 
the principles of the science, without leading the student to see 
how those principles are vitally related to the common daily 
activities of the student and the community in which he lives, 
is to waste, in a large measure, the time of the pupil and, still 
Worse, to cultivate in him the habit of regarding as of value 
undigested or half-digested information which will soon be 
completely forgotten or, at least, become so hazy as to be of 
little or no value to him in life’s work. 

“In order that any instruction given in school may be of 
lasting benefit to the pupils the facts or principles presented 
must be interwoven with the pupil’s life experiences. .. . 
Teachers of physics and chemistry often assert that their students 
fail to handle successfully the mathematical problems and 
quantitative relations which arise in the study of the sciences. 
Yet it is the experience of the teachers of the sciences that the 
students can generally perform the mathematical calculations 
with fair aceuracy and rapidity provided they are so coached 
that they know just which mathematical process is required. 
They can multiply, divide, extract square roots, solve problems 
NM percentage and sometimes even in quadratics, provided 
they are told just the nature of the problem and steered straight 
0 the mathematical process required. The difficulty is evident. 
Teachers of mathematics have not yet. been able-to relate their 
Instruction sufficiently to the affairs of the student’s life activities. 
‘Mathematical principles and mathematical processes have 





Gasoline and gas-stoves. 
On this he comments: 


“‘It will be noted that the units of instruction here chosen are 
very different from the units of instruction in the ordinary 
physics or chemistry text-book. Starting with the facts which 
the pupils already know about each of the subunits as they are 
given in the above outlines, the teacher can develop many of the 
most important laws of physics and chemistry. <A ninth-grade 
class in the hands of a fairly skilful teacher will be able to work 
out the more fundamentally important physical and chemical 
principles involved in either of the above outlines in about three 
or four weeks. A year’s work of this nature will furnish the pupil 
with a ‘good, practical understanding of applied science as it 
affects his daily life.’ 


It is not worth while, he believes, to expend ‘‘much larger 
amounts of time and energy”’ on the kind of science we are now 
offering in the high school: 


‘‘We shall have so to adapt our science instruction, and the 
choice of material selected, that the student will receive train- 
ing which will be of more practical value to him when he enters 
upon life’s work. It is evident that the science offered to the 
95 per cent. of high-school students who are using the high school 
as a preparation for life’s work should have a pretty. strong 
vocational flavor. The physical sciences taught in such a course 
should not deal extensively with principles and laws the useful- 
ness of which the student may come to appreciate only should 
he happen to take extensive advaneed courses in the technical 
school; but the subject-matter chosen should deal with laws and 
principles the usefulness of which the average person in the 
common walks of life will appreciate.” 
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TUE 
ELECTRIFIED CHICKENS 


HAT he ealled an 
described recently before the Royal Society of Arts, 


“intensive chicken-house”’ was 


in London, by T. Thorne Baker. By the use of the 
electric current in such a house, Mr. Baker asserted that chickens 
may be grown at twice the normal rate. This application of 
electricity to the rearing of fowls Mr. Baker regards as the 


most profitable way in which the farmer is able to use it. The 


LITERARY 


DIGEST 
DOUBTS ABOUT TRAIN-WIRELESS 


HAT THE RECENT successful demonstration of 
wireless-telegraph service to and from moving trains js 

not “so much-of a muchness” after all, is the opinign 

of an editorial writer in Engineering News (New York). Jf 
chief use, from the public standpoint—that of preventing eg 
lisions—will be, he thinks, doubtful from more than one point 
The possibility of operating a wireless telegraph on g 
moving railway-train has been 
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of view. 
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The wire passes over as depicted, and 
Sin the bottom flat is passed along the top of | 
‘Each House has 6 flats.) ~) 





strated by previous experiments, «s noted 
recently in these pages, but the critic of 
The News is sure that its utility is ye 


to be demonstrated. It will be possible, 

he thinks, to distribute bulletins of ey. 

rent happenings, stock-market quota- 

Broken ane wenical™ tions, ete., to the passengers on a 
ee limited express; but while such novelties 

Top flat of Intensive Chicken House showing may serve as advertisements, it is doubt- 
ive i carries Se ere are ful if they justify the expense o! equip- 


ping a train with a wireless outiit. He 
writes: 


““On superficial observation it might 
appear to be a great advantage for the 
train-dispatcher at a terminal to be able 
to communicate instantly with any of his 
trains wherever they are on the road. 
There are train-dispatchers who can reeal! 
instances in their own experience when 
they knew that two trains were speed- 
ing toward a certain collision but were 
powerless to warn them of the danger. 

‘“‘Let us suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that a railway company were to 
equip its trains with wireless telegraphy 
so that the train-dispatcher could at any 
and all times warn any train anywhere 
on the road. That would mean, of course, 
that every train on the line, freight-trains 
and work-trains as well as _ passenger, 
would have to carry a wireless-telegraph 
outfit and a wireless-telegraph operator. 
There might be some difficulty in equip- 
ping a light locomotive running over 
the road, for example, with wireless; but 
passing that for a moment, consider what 
the risk would be of collision if this 
were to be the sole reliance for com- 
munication. With all the advances that 
have been made in wireless telegraphy, 
communication is still more or less uncer- 
tain, even with the powerful equipment 











ELECTRIFYING CHICKENS, TO HASTEN GROWTH AND REDUCE MORTALITY. 


used on shipboard, and at large perma- 
nent stations. Moreover, the jumble of 








accompanying photographs and the following brief abstract-of 
Mr. Baker’s paper are both from The Illustrated London News 
(January 3). We read: 


“Chickens weighing a few ounces only and about twelve weeks 
old fetched, he said, a good price in the market; and such 
chickens would grow under electric stimulus at about twice the 
normal rate, thus doubling the output of a chicken-farm, and 
halving the food-bill per chicken. On the poultry-farm of 
Mr. Randolph Meech, at Poole, there is an intensive chicken- 
house of six flats, each capable of holding seventy-five chickens. 
This was electrified, the current being applied for ten minutes 
during every hour of the day. Out of a total of 400, only six 
chickens died, a mortality of 1.5 per cent., as compared with a 
mortality under ordinary conditions which, in the summer 
months, may be as high as 50 per cent. The electrified chickens 
were ready for the market in five weeks, instead of three months. 
Their vitality under electricity was remarkable, -and they were 
so highly charged with electricity during the treatment that 
one received a distinct shock on touching one of them, altho 
the birds themselves showed no signs of anything unusual. If 
a bird pecked at a finger, sparks flew from its beak.” 


confusing sounds in a wireless-telegraph 
message has been by no means elimi- 
nated with all the progress made in ‘tuning, ete. There 
would always be a good deal of risk, therefore, that a mes 
sage sent by the dispatcher to a train might be misread and 
misunderstood, or, on the other hand, conditions might be such 
that he would be unable to communicate with the train at all. 
It is rather significant that on the second day the Lackawanna 
Limited train was run with its wireless equipment, newspaper 
dispatches stated that the apparatus was more or less dis- 
abled, a generator having been burned out. 

“All these objections, however, do not go to the root of the 
reason why the wireless telegraph on railway-trains is not an 
important advance for railway safety. The inherent defect in our 
American system of operating trains by telegraphic train orders, 
whether the telegraphic message be sent over a wire or through 
the air, is that the safety of the train is dependent entirely upon 
the train-dispatcher. As all the trains operating over a busy rail 
way division are in charge of one man; there will come a time 
sooner or later when a mistake will be made, either by the 
dispatcher himself or in the chain of transmission from the dis 
patcher through the operator to the conductor and engineer, 
and two trains will come together. The history of Americal 
railroading contains hundreds of such occurrences. 
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every year a heavy toll in deaths and injuries of passengers and em- BRICK STATUA RY 


ployees upon railways who still adhere to this antiquated system. 

on of “If this old system were to continue in use, it is possible that HE ANCIENT BABYLONIANS made imposing seulp- 

tins js the introduction of wireless telegraphy on trains might in some ture in high relief on their brick walls, such as may still 

pinion | instances save collisions when the trains would otherwise be to Ghia Si the Baiada: af tan nid Can <- nt 
beyond reach, but the probabilities are that the errors and diffi- -s aS 


Its culties in the operation of such an uncertain system of communi- ‘™pt is now being made to imitate them by restoring the 
& cok B cation would cause many more accidents than it would prevent.’’ brick to a place of honor in statuary art. Says The Scientific 
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eu It is significant, the writer believes, that the reports of the use American (New York, January 10): 
i of the wireless telegraph on the Lackawanna did not impress “Instead of fixing a raw block in position and hewing it with 
2mon- 


English railway officials as of particular importance. The New the chisel, as is frequently done with the reliefs on English 
noted York 7 imes quotes an official of the London & Northwestern 








tte of Railway as saying: 
Is yet . 
ssible “The report of the successful Lackawanna experiment is 


possibly of far-reaching importance in America; but under the 
f cur present method of operation here we would not gain anything, 
juota- @ even if moving trains could be in constant wireless communica- 
on a tion with the stations. There is never any need here to tell 
an engine-driver how he is to go. All trains are controlled 


elties ‘ bs 
oubt- through the signal-towers. 
quip- And the general manager of the British Marconi Company 


He & himself is quoted as saying in an interview: 


“T do not believe that the wireless equipment of trains will 
come generally in the immediate future, partly on account of 
might # itsgreat cost and partly because at present there is no apparatus 
wr the # that is reliable enough under the difficult working conditions 
> able of swiftly moving trains to justify general adoption by the 
of his railroads.” 
road. 
wile POCKET WIRELESS—-A wireless receiver of such simplicity 
peed- that it may easily be carried about in the pocket has been 
were — devised by a French inventor, Mr. Hurm. The following 
er. description of the instrument, which has been named the ‘‘on- 
=. dophone,” is translated from Cosmos (Paris, December 18): 
re to 
-aphy “It consists of a special telephone receiver of 500 ohms resis- 
t any § tance, on which is mounted a detector made of lead-platinum 
where @ crystals. Two wires about six feet long, rolled on spools, ter- 








By courtesy of © The Scientific Ameriean,’’ New York 











yurse, | minate in clamps to keep them in position. And this is all! 

trains — The complete apparatus weighs only a few ounces and may be A MONUMENT BUILT OF BRICK. 
nger, § carried in the pocket. : 

yraph “To receive signals from the Kiffel Tower, it is sufficient te 


ator. | attach one of the wires to a gas- or water-pipe, thus securing a. . houses, thereby laying the brick open to atmospheric influences, 
quip- § ground connection, the other wire being fastened to the antenna. and destroying the remarkably picturesque charm of the vivid 
over | This varies in size with the distance. In the environs of Paris, colored material, the monument is molded bodily out of the 
but & 4 metallic mass suffices—a balcony railing, the wire of -an unburnt brick clay, cut inte layers and stones, and each finished 
what & electric bell, or the gilded metal frame of a mirror. Farther UP carefully. In the kiln, the molded parts are laid on a sand 


























this away, several yards bed, insuring perfect mobility during the baking process and 
com- of wire, insulated at | excluding any risk of breaking or bending. A perfectly uniform 
that each end, are. neces-. Shrinking of 15 to 16 per cent. may be accounted for. When 
phy, sary, but these can the monument is next erected on the spot, the insertion of a 
neer- be dispensed with proper thickness of lime-cement mortar into the joints between 
ment by usingatelephone- the brick layers restores it to the originally contemplated dimen- 
“a wire. One may thus sions. The accompanying photograph shows a figure intended 
rig receive the Eiffel for the monument of an African explorer to be erected in a 
raph Tower signals in German sea-town. It is the joint work of a sculptor, Mr. Edzard, 
Ha any part of France. Of Paris, and Mr. Donandt. The monument, thirty-three feet 
"hee Finally, when travel- high, grows out of a brickwork wall surrounding its base. The 
nie ing in the country, explorer, clad in his Moroccan burnoose, is shown astride on 
aa not too far from 4 camel, looking boldly out into the distance. This monument, 
oieh Paris, one may re- ising above the river Weser, is to be a symbol of the spirit 
t all. ‘ ceive the signals by animating the seafaring population of the town which thus 
ons sticking a knife into Wished to commemorate the explorer.”’ 
yaper THE POCKET WIRELESS RECEIVER, a tree-trunk (the 
dis antenna) and letting == 4 REVOLUTION IN CANDLES—The creation of the paraffin 


the second wire trail. : ry : 1 
¢ the § 0" the ground. All these results have been obtained by the industry is thus strikingly set forth by Oildom (Bayonne, N. J.): 


én ' Inventor, and we personally have received signals at Versailles, ““Twenty-five years ago a tank of paraffin burned in Cleve- 
1 Our very distinetly, with a gas-pipe as ground-connection and a land, Ohio, and the officials there sighed with relief. It was 
ders, linger of the hand as antenna. out of the way and they did not know what to do with it. One 
ough The very great sensitiveness of this device is due to the of the employees of the Cleveland refinery wondered if paraffin 
upon excellence of its component parts—a specially devised telephonic would not do to make candles with. He tried it and the candles 
pail § ‘lver and selected crystals in the detector. ... Altho of burned nicely. He suggested to the Standard Oil Company 


time moderate price, the ondophone gives results comparable with that a factory might be started to make these candles, To-day 
- the those obtained with the most complete plants. Like these, 8. O. is making 300,000,000 paraffin candles a year. Those who 
» dis slo, It may be combined with condensers and tuning-bobbins have seen tallow dips burning know what the difference between 
nee, ar the intensity of the reception. It may be seen that them and paraffin candles is. Tallow candles have passed with 
rican 1s Is a serious apparatus which will form a gift greatly ap- the spinning-wheel. Try to buy one now if you don’t think so; 
pay? Preciated by the young people.” yet at one time they could be purchased in every grocery-store.”’ 
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GUM AND ITS CHEWERS 


HAT ANY BENEFIT to digestion from gum-chewing 

is extremely doubtful, despite popular opinion on the 

subject, is the assertion of Dr. T. H. MeClintock, of 
the New York Hospital, writing in The Medical Times (Janu- 
ary). Chewing, he says, stimulates the secretion of saliva, but 
saliva is not needed in digestion at the precise time when the 
gum is usually chewed. What the chewer principally does, 
according to Dr. McClintock, is to apply a very effective process 
of refinement to the gum, which is well purified by the time he 
gets through with it, the echewer having meanwhile disposed of 


the impurities by swallowing them. Says the writer: 


‘*When it was discovered that the sap of the chicle gum- 
tree made the best possible base, the manufacture of gum 
became a real industry, and has grown to enormous propor- 
tions, as is evidenced by the importation during the past year of 
about eight million pounds of chicle gum, the finished product 
having a market value of over $34,000,000. 

“It is easy to see that we are a nation of chewers. 


It is an 
American habit and an American industry, and kept alive by 
the hundreds of immigrants landing here every day, who adopt 

















From Vue Railway Ave Gazett: Chicage 


A CACTUS CATTLE-GUARD. 











it in their process of evolution, and thus become the largest 
asset of the gum-manufaeturer. 

“It would probably remain more of a social question than a 
subject for medical discussion, were it not for the manner in 
which it is advertised by some of the selling agents. They make 
their strongest appeal on a purely medical basis. Their chief 
claim is that it is an aid to digestion. They also present it as an 
assistant to oral hygiene. If it confers such benefits to mankind, 
we may wink at any reasonable stretch of the advertiser’s imag- 
ination, but if this form of advertising is fraudulent, the medical 
profession should take heed, and the general public ought to 
be advised.” 

Chicle gum, the base of chewing-gum, is collected in Mexico 
and other tropical countries. Of the manner of its collection, 
Dr. McClintock quotes as follows from an article by George F. 
Behringer (The Practical Druggist, August, 1913): 

““The sweet, sticky nature of the sap attracts and holds 
countless insects, creeping and flying, after the manner of a strip 
of flypaper. The native gatherers of the sap are not unduly 
solicitous over the presence of insects or extremely careful to 
avoid including pieces of bark and leaves, for they are paid by 
the pound.’”’ 

This quotation, Dr. McClintock goes on to say, would mean 
little to us if we were sure that the gum is purified before being 
placed on the market; but he continues the quotation: 


Sate Take at random a piece from each package, wash off the 
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sugar and hold the piece to the sunlight.. In every case will }y 
seen particles of dirt.’ And further: ‘So that every man, wom, 
and child user of chewing-gum is for the time being a walking 
washing-machine.’ 

“Quoting from Prof. William Mansfield, 
University, in the same issue, we learn that: ‘To-day th 
users of chewing-gum are the refining-machines. They swalloy 
the refuse, and about the time the gum is thoroughly clean ang 
pure, it is thrown away.’ 

“*So much for the manufacturers’ opinion of the genera! public 
We have very little to say about oral hygiene. The people wh 
are particular about keeping the mouth in a healthy and gayi. 
tary condition do not rely upon the use of gum; many do mt 
even use it, while others, who chew it daily, have mouths, which, 
to be polite, are at least unattractive.” 


of Columbiy 


A careful examination is then made of the claim that gun. 
chewing aids digestion, and the conclusion is reached that any 
such effect is mainly imaginary. As we are informed: 

“The manner jn which it aids digestion is hard to explain, 
while there are many good reasons why it can exert no particular 
influence over that process. It can not aid salivary digestion 
for obvious reasons. With even a moderate effort given ty 
mastication, the salivary enzymes produce all the effect, on stare) 
that nature requires. Mastication is mostly useful as a proces 
of trituration and lubrication. 

‘‘There is no evidence that salivary digestion continues to 
any considerate extent after the food reaches the stomach. 
Gastric secretion is quickly stimulated by the anticipation of 
food, and the acidity of the gastric contents soon inhibits the 
action of, or destroys completely, the salivary amylase. Ther 
is, undoubtedly, a certain amount of salivary digestion continued 
in the stomach previous to the complete admixture of food and 
gastric ferments, or possibly a slight amount owing to the les 
sened inhibitory action of combined hydrochloric acid, the 
product of protein hydrate; but this is only a possibility, and 
to what extent it proceeds is as yet problematical. Therefore, 
if gum-chewing is going to aid gastric digestion by a further 
addition of salivary amylase, there is no time to lose, and one 
must labor diligently for a short time. 

“The act of chewing does stimulate gastric secretion, but 
after a meal the appetite is appeased, -and no form of stimula- 
tion to the gastrie mucous membrane can equal that of food 
in actual contact with it. Moreover, the nervous reflex govern- 
ing gastric secretion is sufficiently sensitive to accommodate 
itself to the amount and kind of protein substances with which 
it has to deal. It is possible that some brands of chewing-gun 
do contain a trace of pepsin. If so, the most that can be said of 
itis that it does no particular harm. 

“The greatest amount of chewing is done between meals, 
when gastric digestion is well along toward completion and the 
stomach contains sufficient free hydrochloric acid to destroy 
whatever salivary enzymes may reach it at that time. It 1 
extremely doubtful that the chewing process can influence intes 
tinal digestion.” 





CACTUS CATTLE-GUARDS—How the cactus- plant may 
he utilized in railway construction is illustrated by a type ol 
cattle-guard devised by a section-foreman, Arthur Moeller, 
on the Arizona Eastern Road. This, says The Railway Ag 
Gazette (Chicago), is probably the simplest and cheapest cattle 
guard ever constructed, and its efficiency is said to be even st 
perior to much more elaborate and expensive types. We read: 


“The first one of these guards was put in service about six 
months ago, and it is said that no animal has ever crossed it 
or shown the slightest desire to investigate it, as it consists 
simply of a bed of a small cactus that grows abundantly along 
that portion of the line and with whose thorns horses and 
eattle are thoroughly familiar. It is said that horses will shy 
from a patch of this cactus as they would from a rattlesnake. 
The bed is made, as the accompanying photograph indicates, 
of two-by-six-inch timbers placed on edge. In the bottom of 
the box so formed is placed a few inches of sand and gravel 
in which the cactus is planted. This variety of cactus is said 
to be very long-lived, and as the material grows in abundance 
near by, it is not difficult to renew it if necessary. As the thorns 
will pierce an ordinary boot or shoe, it is. necessary to place 
a piece of timber along the bottom bar of the fence of the 
to allow employees to cross.” 
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THE CENTENARY OF A DRUG 


NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO the substance now more 
() widely used as a medicine than any other was totally 
unknown to man. lIodin existed then, as it exists now, 
in almost everything, living or dead—plants, minerals, and 
animals, but it remained for a French chemist, Bernard Cour- 


tois, t» extract it in the course 
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reservoir of chemical products, the sea, to assume organic life 
again in the plankton or in marine plants or animals.” 

What of the future of the iodin industry? The deposits of 
natural nitrates in Chile are limited, and will doubtless be ex- 
hausted in another century, but we are reminded that there 
will remain other salty deposits—sulfate of soda, ete. But in 
extracting it from those sources iodin will no longer be a by- 





-riments on marine plants 
in an effort to prepare saltpeter 
artificially. It was presented 
to the Institute of France on 
December 29, 1813, by his co- 
r, Clément, in a paper en- 
titled ‘‘Diseovery of a New 
Subst:nce in Seaweed, by B 
Courtvis.’”’ The first to use the 
new -lement in medicine was 
Dr. ( oindet, of Geneva, in 1831. 
Preps ed at first from the ashes 
of marine plants and even from 
sea-witer itself, iodin is now 
a by-product of the salt- 
ndustry, and the vast ni- 
leposits of Chile furnish 
most of it. From a_ centen- 
nial address by Prof. Camille 
Matignon, of the Collége de 
. printed in the Revue 


of ex} 


worke 


chief! 
peter 
trate 
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BUILDING A DAM ON THE ICE, UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Chicago. 








Scient/fique (Paris, December 

13), wc learn that Chile now furnishes about two-thirds of the 
world - iodin—approximately 500 tons out of a total product of 
750 tons. The rest comes from Europe and Japan. The com- 
merci:!| value of it all runs up to about $6,000,000, which 
figure would be considerably increased if we should take into 
account the value of all iodin compounds or products—pharma- 
ceutical specialties, mineral salts, ete. Says Prof. Matignon: 


“Todin, either in the free state or in compounds, is the cura- 
tive avent in widest use; no other element holds a place that 
can be compared to it in the pharmacopoeia. 

“Each of its derivatives finds use in medical treatment. 
The iodids of potassium, sodium, lithium, strontium, barium, 
iron, lead, mereury, gold, ammonium, antimony, and arsenic 
are employed in diverse circumstances, and there are few ail- 
ments in whose treatment iodin, in some form, can not be used. 

“Jodin in its free state is now considered as the most valuable 
of antiseptic agents; it is easily reduced to vapor and, being 
very diffusable, penetrates deeply into the tissues. It may be 
used as a vapor, in fumigation or in solution with all sorts of 
solvents. 

“The iodids susceptible of ionization in the organism exert 
a special action on nutrition; they facilitate the disassimilation 
of albuminoids and fatty matters, and consequently diminish 
the reserves of fat and shrink the glandular system. 

“Certain living organisms accumulate iodin, such as certain 
tropical sponges. which contain 14 per cent. of it. Man and 
animals, in their thyroid glands, also concentrate iodin, the 
amount in sheep’s thyroid exceeding 9 per cent. Diminution 
of iodin in these special organs corresponds to well-marked 
diseased conditions; the result is that iodin plays a physiological 
part of marked importance. lIodin would appear to be a real 
living metalloid. It circulates through the air in infinitesimal 
quantities and accumulates in dust. Armand Gautier found it 
in the alge and spores contained in the fine dust collected at 
the base of the lantern of the Pantheon. The plankton of the 
Sea, that immense mass of infinitesimal life—infusoria, diatoms, 
alge, ete., which plays so important a part in the life of the 
ocean —is also rich in iodin. The blood of animals, too, contains 
iodin in its white corpuscles, and all these facts, which are well 
estallished, show how considerable a part it plays in biology. It 
is one of the infinitely small chemical agents called catalyzators, 
whose evolution we are beginning to study. Plants growing on 
iodin -bearing soils assimilate this element and transfer it to 
herbivorous animals, which pass it on to the carnivorous; it 
is then eliminated and returns to the ground, or to that vast 


product, as in the saltpeter industry, and its cost must rise con-_ 
siderably. Extraction of iodin directly from the sea will probably 
be resumed, the writer predicts, which will be a new instance 
of the reappearance of methods regarded as superannuated.— 
Translation made for Tue Literary DiGEst. 





BUILDING DAMS ON _ ICE 


O DAM ariver that is frozen from shore to shore might 
seem impractical to the lay mind, but that is what 
they have been doing in operations for the improve- 
ment of the upper Mississippi River, requiring the construc- 
tion and repair of dams and shore-protection. Brush and stone 
are hauled on the frozen river and heaped up in the required 
fashion just over the place where they are to rest on the bottom. 
When spring comes, and the ice melts, the stone and brush- 
work sink into place without further effort on the part of the 
engineers. Or the ice may be cut and the filling sunk when 
desired. A writer describes this work in Engineering and 
Contracting (Chicago): 


‘‘During the past three winters considerable construction and 
repair work have been done in the months of January, Febru- 
ary, and March. The success of this work and its cheapness 
demand a cold winter and consequent strength of ice on which 
to haul the sled-loads of rock and brush to the desired locality. 
No plant is required, and the great cost of steamboats, barges, 
quarter-boats, ete., used in open-river work, is thereby elimi- 
nated. Teams are hired from farmers and others at a time 
when teams are not much needed for other work; labor is usually 
plentiful and cheap, and can be kept fully employed either in 
getting out material or placing it in the work. 

‘*For winter work are selected dams to be built in shallow 
water, across bars, or in chutes not accessible at low stages to 
boats and barges, and material, especially rock, is obtained from 
localities inaccessible at any time to a floating plant... 
There are vast quantities of loose rock in the ravines which can 
be gathered up and loaded on sleds very cheaply, but which 
could not be reached at all by barges on which to load it. Con- 
siderable rock is thus obtained for winter work without the 
expense of quarrying, and the difficulties of obtaining brush are 
often much reduced.” 























THE CHILD IN 


HE DELINEATION of a child is one of the most 

difficult problems in sculpture, especially when the 

sculptor aims at naturalness or reality. A German 
writer in Ueber Land und Meer (Stuttgart) awards the palm 
of supereminence to the Quattrocentists in this field. The 
wholly idealistic method of art practised by the sculptors who 
preceded the great masters of the early Renaissance, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, rendered child-portraiture 
a task comparatively easy, according to his statement. As 
soon, however, as the 
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RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 


In this connection the writer points to the stronger natures 
of the Quattrocentists, all of whom possest the warrior spirit, 
and he tells us that the very difficulty of child-portraiture 
incited them to overcome it. All artists of all great periods, 
we read, beginning with the Florentine, Donato di Betto Bardi, 
called Donatello, who blazed the trail of naturalism, were 
particularly drawn toward child- portraiture, and the reward 
of their toil is evident in their brilliant individual achievi-ments, 
The sculptures of this period are often unsurpassable in the 

sureness of their psy- 





discovery made 
that in order faithfully 
to present the human 
form in 
Was necessary to 


was 


sculpture it 
pro- 
ceed on the principles 
of the masters of an- 
tiquity, to 
they did, the beauty of 
truth to mere pretti- 
ness, to work conscien- 


prefer, as 


tiously from models, 
then, we read, “the 
ship of art set sail on a 
course.” There- 
after the weak, pretty, 
and practically feature- 
less portraiture of chil- 
dren meant to sculptors 
what a 


new 


reef 
mari- 
ners, and was similarly 
shunned. 


sunken 
means to wary 
Continuing, 
the writer draws a sharp 
the 
making of a child’s por- 
trait and that of mak- 
ing one of an adult: 


contrast between 


*‘Obviously, it is not 
only a grateful, but also 
a fairly easy undertak- 
ing to reproduce the 
traits of an adult, ma- 








THE CHILD FIRST INTERPRETED IN SCULPTURE. 


From a relief by Luca della Robbia who, with other sculptors of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, were attracted to child-portraiture in stone by the very difficulties of the task. 


chology and phy siology, 


we are informed, with 
the consequenc:: that 
.these men succeeded 
not only in producing 
portraits which are 
charming, but which 
are likewise true. They 
knew how to ‘“‘seize 
the fragrance of the 
flower before the bud 
was closed,” and to 


reveal through the cor- 
poreal form of the child 
the light of the soul 
within. These men, 
working in various ma- 
terials, including stucco, 
have succeeded in giving 
Italy the most beautiful 
examples of Renaissance 
modeling. It is not the 
austere beauty of Greek 
art which they have 
imitated nor the soft 
effeminacy of Canova, 
but a refined and ez- 
quise conception of the 
child’s face and form. 
Among those of whom 
the writer gives a partic 
ular account are Desi- 
derio da Settignano, who 








ture and fixt of char- 

acter, whose soul-life is written, as it were, in runic letters, 
in face and form, compared to the work of presenting the 
white leaf of a child’s soul on which no inscriptions are to 
be discerned. Even to-day we know very little of these child- 
souls, for all the emphatic pronouncements about the century 
of the child, and despite the vast, affectionate, and often 
extremely clever literature that has accumulated about them. 
Nevertheless, sculptors of our own period, in making a child’s 
portrait, have it in their own hands to decide as they please, 
whether to follow the manner of the fabulist and, modeling 
solely along the lines of loveliness, effect a result of cloying 
sweetness. The least overdoing, however, in such kind of 
endeavor, is sufficient to obliterate totally the semblance of the 
actual child. 

‘*Many of our modern naturalistic sculptors wittingly disclaim 
this risk only too often when they attempt to body forth the 
soul of a child. In every case they wreck themselves by a 
slavish adherence to formulas; and when Nature has provided 
no salient possibilities in their subject, content themselves merely 
to produce a work that appears to the eye as beautiful.” 


was a pupil of Dona 
tello; Donatello himself, Andrea della Robbia, and Luca della 
Robbia, and he concludes: 


“Tt may seem surprizing that the masters of the Renaissance in 
no other world of culture produced works of art even distantly 
worthy to be set in comparison with the productions of the Ital- 
ians. Two considerations are here involved, and must be kept m 
mind. First, art, with the exception of the classic Italian school, 
has ceased being under the direct influence of ancient sculpture. 
Secondly, it is to be remembered that the high cultivation of the 
Italian race and the warm, ripening airs of the southern clime 
measurably decreased the obstacles these sculptors encountered 
in seeking perfection in the portraiture of children. Yet after all 
is said and done, this explanation merely dimly illumines the 
technical triumph of these men. Their imperishable merit is this: 
In their sculptures of children, without ever being sweet and 
unreal, they have been able by means of wonderful creative 1m 
agination to make the inner spirit shine through the outer sub- 
stance and so free to the breeze, as it were, the profound secret of 
the child-soul.”—Translation made for Tue Literary D1GEst 
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TO SAVE OUR FOLK-SPEECH 


F MR. BRYCE found what many believe to exist, a lack 
of variety in American life, the uniformity might be broken 
by « little effort to preserve the racy, local forms of common 

speech. So thinks an editorial writer in the New York Evening 
Post, who wonders why our 
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‘feathered into.’ In the tongue of the Appalachians storm is 
tempest, gay is gamesome, strong is sur-vigorous, the air is the 
element, agriculture is tilth and husbandry, medicine is physick. 
The people speak in metaphor as readily as the Tudors. One 
ean hear in the Great Smokies, as in Marlowe, of cowards whose 
blood is snow-broth and heroes bold as brass. To become 
ashamed of speech with a colloquial flavor is to become ashamed 

of the very speech that has 





dialectical forms, where firmly 
stamped and pure, should be 
treated with pedagogical in- 
tolerance. Local newspapers, 
The Post avers, ‘‘eould do 
much for their own vigor, as 
well as for the future of the 
languag«. if they would cleave 
toa rude native tang.” Tak- 
ing also a leaf from the cus- 


tom of the county societies 
abroad w hich make a local study 
of language, the writer thinks 
“eommunities might be got to 
share the scholar’s respect for 
‘dialectic regeneration.’” Fi- 
nally, the tendency in some 
quarters (o depreciate the work 
of James Whitcomb Riley is 
met by the declaration that 
“whatever his weaknesses, Mr. 
Riley has shown that the dia- 
leet form may be susceptible 
of intimacy and variety of 
emotiona! appeal.’”” Our store 
has not the richness of the 
English or Irish folk-speech, for 


° Copyrighted by “* Veber Land und Meer.” 
reasons here examined: 





THE LAUGHING BOY. 


primitive thews and muscles. 
To read the country conver- 
sations of that random walker, 
Clifton Johnson, in his High- 
ways and Byways Series, and 
compare the shrewd point of 
talk in ‘unprogressive’ with the 
stilted flatness of ‘ progressive’ 
localities, is as instructive as 
to compare the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates with present-day 
Congressional oratory. The 
homespun language has a past; 
in it beats the heart of demo- 
cratic feeling, and its sayings 
and phrases have a race-old 
distillation of wisdom.” 


The first pamphlet of the 
new British Society for Pure 
English lays down certain pre- 
liminary principles: 


“These chiefly look to a 
restoration of the old popular 
sense for native expression— 
for a speech rich in localism, 
dialectic raciness, naturalness 
in idiom and diction. ; 
The pamphlet falls in with a 
general concern over the dry- 
ing-up of the sturdy vernacular 
and its encrusting by an arti- 
ficial, town-bred speech. Cor- 
respondents have lately gone 
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have hindered the birth of pro- 
Vincialisms on our soil as the 
migratory habits of our population have refused them sustenance. 
80, too, the growing dominance of urban life has worked against 
them. Our loeal colorists have reflected in fiction dozens of dis- 
tinet forms of dialect, but rather by accentuating the extreme 
individuality of New England, or the South, or the Far West, 
than by faithfully reproducing the vernacular of even the most 
ruralcommunity. Any American understands any of our dialect 
writers, while he would be graveled by the first line of modern 
Cheshire or Kentish or Norfolk. Our fiction does, however, 
indicate popular forms of speech, nowadays much endangered. 

“The Government has reported the inroads made by the 
moonlight schools of Kentueky upon the sturdy negligence of 
the mountain tongue. The picturesque acridity of New England 
speech, now swamped by foreigners, was vitally distinct from the 
broad humor of prairie diction, now fast being urbanized; the 
explosive West of Bret Harte has been civilized to a degree; even 
inthe South, the old Creole-land and the old Virginia are becoming 
traditional. That these lines of cleavage represented a native 
vigor is beyond question. The chief agents in their destruction 
are the schoolmaster and the newspaper abroad. The news- 
papers could not be written in the style of Sir Thomas Browne 
or De Quincey, even if such writers were available; but it is 
unfortunate that they and other agencies are making current a 
standardized speech that is driving idiomatic coin out of even 
temote circulation. 

“Such idiom smacks of the soil. Wedded to localities, its 
Preservation seems, in theory, feasible. The life of every section 
steflected in its speech. Why should it not be taught pride in 
the very archaisms it possesses? In glory of cadence no American 
dialect equals ‘The Shadow of the Glen’ or ‘Riders to the Sea.’ 
But we have a storehouse on which we can never afford to turn 
the key. Take a lower-Mississippi sentence that Clemens might 
have copied: ‘There’s been a fray on the river—I don’t know how 
the fraction began, but Dan and Bill feathered into the Joneses 
With their rifles.’ Agincourt bowmen would have understood 





at dialects once as vital as in 
Eliot’s Lancashire rustics, or Scott’s lowlanders, or the Devon 
of Blackmore, or Wessex of Hardy.” 





NEW WRITERS FOR GIRLS 


HE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT is so occupied just now 

with thoughts of its own success that it hasn’t gone 

far beyond its own horizons. Lying just beyond them, 
however, must be the concerns of the girl, and one woman is 
found beforehand in asking if a new type of girl is to be intro- 
duced, and, if so, what sort of books she will read. A week 
or so ago we found, that the boys of to-day had bidden farewell to 
fairies and even heroes of adventure, and are buckling down 
to scientific facts. They have found their purveyors, but Miss 
Clara W. Herbert, head of the children’s department of the 
Washington (D. C.) public library, writes in the Springfield 
Republican a plea for a new order of books for girls. The girl, 
in adolescence is ‘‘emotional, aspiring, and prone to introspec- 


tion,” and is only satisfied with books that present something 


which seems ideal, ‘‘something which she can apply to her own 


se 


life.’ Miss Herbert hopes that in future ‘‘tales with heroines 
too stupid or too lacking in imagination to be other than good, 
and those appealing to the introspective tendency of the girl, 
will pass away forever, and that we may have for girls in’ the 
impressionable, adolescent period reading which shall broaden 
their interests and strengthen their sinews, mental and moral.” 
Her analysis of the girls’ case is interesting: 


“The reading of both boys and girls is prophetic; the boy 
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craves tales of action and adventure. For it is to be his part 
to go out into the world of action and achievement; the girl 
wishes to read of characters whom she can admire and whose 
virtues she can appropriate to her own life. She must find in her 
books seeds for spiritual growth, so that later she will be able to 
make home beautiful, her children happy and good, and the lives 
of all she meets brighter and better. If one watches girls and 
questions them about their reading, this seems to be the only 
true explanation of their taste. It is rather appalling to find 








ONE OF THE CHARMS OF FLORENCE. 


A “bambino,”’ by Andrea della Robbia, which. with others of similar 
character, ornaments the facade of the Hospital of the Innocents. 











that Elsie Dinsmore is a most popular heroine, yet I am forced 
to believe that almost all girls, if strictly honest, do like her, 
even tho willing to admit that she would not be a happy com- 
panion. They consider her a model girl, and, if not laughed at, 
admire her. 

‘*‘Again, it is almost impossible to make the average girl 
read a story not laid in the present time and in surroundings and 
cireumstanees similar to her own. Historical tales, and those 
dealing with life in other lands, are not generally popular, as are 
the stories of school and neighborhood life, or those in which the 
heroine assumes charge of the family during the illness, or after 
the death, of one of the parents. Authors have learned that 
this is a popular basis for girls’ stories. Thus the difficulty is to 
give to the girl books in sufficient numbers, satisfying this real 
need of hers—and she will not read them unless they do meet 
this need in some way—and still give her anything that will be 
stimulating intellectually. At present there are hardly thirty 
girls’ stories which add anything togher mentally. How is this 
range to be broadened?” 


The easiest thing, of course, is to wonder why Scott and 
Dickens and classic authors that interested children of a gener- 
But the reason 
is simple enough and quite in the realm of justification: 


ation ago fail of their charm for those of to-day. 


‘‘The modern book, with its red covers, big print, attractive 
and up-to-date illustrations, conversation, and general air of 
being easily finished, makes the closely printed pages of the 
older books seem particularly difficult to read, and the strange 
costumes of the illustrations further deter the child. Moreover, 
these books are not common talk now as they were when first 
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printed, and the children seeing them unused on library shelves 
while the grown people discuss the latest best sellers, naturally 
prefer something more popular. So, if they read novels at alj 
they are likely to read present-day ones, which are most sadly 
unsuited for them. : 

‘“‘Such is the problem of the girl’s reading. By the age of 
twelve or thirteen she is ready for much reading-matter, and we 
are between two evils, girls’ stories, which, innocuous enough jp 
many cases, have no real worth, and modern fiction. Might 
there be a possible third course, in a revival of interest among 
grown people in the romances of their youth, so enthusiastic as to 
plunge the girls of to-day headlong into the glorious pages of 
Dickens and Hawthorne, Seott or Thackeray? 

‘Or is it possible that a new fiction could be created for girls, 
substituting for the unconvincing and unattractive heroine a 
more ardent, active, and lovable one? As we look back over 
the history of children’s literature, we see that authors have 
taken advantage of the idealism of girls, have catered to it, but, 
in many cases, in an introspective and morbid manner. This 
was the secret of the popularity of the Elsie Dinsmore t\ pe and 
‘The Wide, Wide World.’ Miss Aleott’s ‘ Little Women’ «wes its 
phenomenal popularity, which has not been displaced in forty- 
five years, to the fact that the girls she portrays, tho striving 
to realize their aspirations, are none the less normal, ‘iealthy, 
fun-loving young people. Still later we have a new type in 
‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ Here is an ardent liti!e being 
who changes all the simple humdrum happenings of a limited 
life into joyous experiences, whose vivid imagination colors 
every dull and dreary thing with rosy light. Aside from the 
pleasure Rebecca has given to her readers, she has done much 
in the education of writers, so that books depicting wholesome, 
happy-hearted children are on the increase.” 





FRENCH CULTURE IN AMERICA 


r \HAT the American woman is the dominating influence 
in the spread of French culture in her country is the 
statement of James Hazen Hyde, according to a writer 

in the Paris Temps, who is considering Mr. Hyde not only as 

chief propagandist of the French-American interchange of ideas, 
but also in his first appearance as a lecturer on this subject 
before a Paris audience. Mr. Hyde, who was once prominent 
in life-insurance circles in America, began his activities in the 
field of French literature, we are reminded, in his college days. 

It is largely due to his efforts that since 1903 there has been 

continuous intellectual intercourse between France and the 

United States through the medium of exchange lecturers. The 

reason American women are preeminent in this movement, 

according to Mr. Hyde’s reported opinion, is that American 
men are wholly absorbed in business, as in other days men were 
preoccupied with war. They do not put on armor now, and 
directors’ meetings have taken the place of tournaments. But 
as was the case in France in the thirteenth and in the seventeenth 
centuries, it is only the women who have leisure for literature. 

In suggesting that American women had acquired their taste for 

literature from French women, Mr. Hyde pointed out the pari 

borne by the Rue de la Paix in the process, saying: ‘‘ They begit 
to learn French in order to buy their gowns. Later they read 

French novelists and historians.”” Of American preferences il 

French literature Mr. Hyde puts as first choice the novel, 

especially that of ‘‘the cloak and sword” school, as, for instance, 

“The Three Musketeers,” and the ‘‘detective story.” Novels 

of the naturalistic school have been widely read, he admits, 

but have not been approved. The purely psychological novel 
does not appeal to Americans, because, as Mr. Hyde explains 
to the writer in Le Temps— 


‘We are as an adolescent of eighteen years of age. We al 
younger, more simple, less complex in our nature than you. 
Our life has been too busy, too full of action. We have not 
time to put ourselves into the melting-pot, to analyze ourselves 
—at least not up to this stage. 

‘Americans like the short story, which, ‘limited in extet! 
and dramatic in idea, obliges the author to go straight to the 
point.’ They have a warm regard for Daudet and for Coppé: 
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They read memoirs of the eighteenth century and popular 
history, such as accounts of Jeanne d’Are and of Napoleon. 
They are charmed with the literary criticism of a Sainte-Beuve, 
a Taine, or a Brunetiére; but they are not much drawn to the 


poets. ‘They have no- time to dream, and eare little for ‘the 
allurements of dolce far niente or the sadness of silence.’ The 
poetry of Americans is in doing things. On the other hand, 


they are very fond of the theater, altho the contrast of temper- 
ament and of life between the French and the Americans natur- 
ally results in a difference of taste in the kind of plays they like. 

“Americans go to the theater for relaxation, and not for the 
purpose of working out problems, either social or sentimental. 
They are thoroughly optimistic, and so ‘they do not like plays 
that have an unhappy ending.’ Also, they are whole-souled in 
their admiration for ‘the symmetry, the logic, and the clarity 
of French plays,’ which explains why Sardou and Dumas /fils, 
the latte especially in ‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ are the authors 
most frequently translated and played. Americans, moreover, 
show a increasing tendency to appreciate, in particular, plays on 
America:: subjects, written for the American public by American 
authors. vet having something of a greater boldness and of a 
deeper «andor, thanks to the influence of the French theater.”’ 

On the whole, the interviewer records further, Americans 
realize ‘hat they have much to gain from intercourse with 
France, 1nd they have a most lively and an increasing sympathy 
terature and for her ideals. 
her to schieve their ‘‘intellectual and artistic independence,” 
as in th: past they had recourse to her to gain their political 
independence. Finally, in answer to a question about the 
origin of his great attachment for the country in which he now 
resides, \ir. Hyde could only say, ‘‘in very pure French, touched 
with a tone of foreign aecent’’: 


for her | 


“T have always liked France. My first visit here was made 
when I was five years old. As a child I spent much of my time 
with my father, who urged upon me the study of French and 
German. French literature fascinated me. French life, when 
I was old enough to understand it, held me captive. I bought a 
house; and here I have found content in living. Besides, as an 
American I enjoy the pleasant memory of the long stretch of 
one hundred and thirty-seven years, that is, since 1776, during 
which no real cloud has darkened the horizon of French-American 
relations. There have been times when we have been greater 
friends or lesser friends, but there have never been any actual 
differences between us. This is a fact unique in history.’”’-— 
Translation made for THe Literary DiGeEst. 





WHAT A COLLEGE YEAR COSTS 
Ee QUESTION of cost opens cr closes the college 


door to hundreds of young Americans. Our millionaire 

standards have lately made this a debatable question. 
Ten thousand dollars is said to be the pocket-money of some 
scions of that class, tho one who bears the name of Morgan is 
reported in the newspapers as paying his way through a Harvard 
year with a paltry $1,500. Halving this and then clipping off 
half a hundred is enough for a student’s necessary expenses, 
including his tuition and board, declares the president of Hamil- 
ton College, and the heads of Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
and Brown coneur. Sponsors for Columbia and Wesleyan Uni- 
versities reduce the sum to $500, and claim no hardships would 
be endured. The New York Sun prints some answers to the 
question whether $700 a year is enough, and begins with President 
Lowell, who says: 


“Should a young man beable to go through college on $700 a 
year? Certainly he should, at least at Harvard. A great many stu- 
dents do so. The unavoidable expenses are, tuition, $150; board, 
$150; and room, $54, making a total of $354. Allowing something 
for books, stationery, and possible laboratory fees, it may roughly 
be said that the unavoidable expenses amount to $400 a year. 

“This leaves $300, which is a comfortable margin to pay for 
such other necessary expenses as clothing, washing, and the like, 
as well as for a reasonable and desirable amount of recreation. 
Not only should a young man be able to go through Harvard on 
$700 a year, but, at the same time, he should be able to take part 
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in the various philanthropic, social, and athletic activities which 
are so important a part of the college life. 

‘As proof of this it may be stated that.several of the highest- 
rank scholars and several undergraduate leaders are spending less 
than $700 a year.” 


President Hibben, of Princeton, shows that during 1912-13 


the college records prove that the actual college expenses ranged 
4 




















HEAD OF DONATELLO'S 
The fourteenth-century sculptures of children, ‘‘ without ever being 


** DAVID.” 


sweet and unreal,’’ reveal *‘ the profound secret of the child-soul.”’ 











* 
from $100 to $900 a year, proving that the student himself can 
arrange his expenses to suit his income: 


‘‘T am sure that a young man could go through college most 
comfortably on $700 a year. From our treasurer’s office I have 
obtained the following information concerning the students of the 
university, for the year 1912-13, for actual college expenses 
paid to the treasurer: 

Number of 


Amount per year > Students 
eg ag cre ack te. 8 Bos, araiinlis uk alin'la oe wie WG ielew ohehaca~ahe 8 
I he Sg Sha she ubs,s\e,s or Se wie See Om 46 
aS eee ee ‘ Ste jibe, aoe Bia 76 
From $300 to $400............ pine aie ae ane . ‘ ‘ 95 
ce ge eee eg ees he laieaig 141 
From $500 to $600......... 5 Paes a FS ae 507 
oe cn 6d a) wysinnrn do gue ie  ote-e 422 


From $800 to $900.............. eee sae isk aig yiclg 5 

“T can not definitely state what the personal expenses may be 
above the amount of the actual college bills, but I think it is 
fair to infer that they would be in proportion to the amount of 
the college bill itself.’’ 


Seven hundred gives a Dartmouth man a generous surplus 
for social and athleti¢ activities, according to President Stryker. 
Five hundred is liberal for necessary expenses, and ‘‘a good 
many would be glad to start in with the remaining $200 and take 
their chances on this covering all other items.’’ President 
Faunce, of Brown, deprecates poverty, which ‘‘ often means worry, 
depression, and inefficiency in college,”’ but ‘‘seven hundred 
dollars in most American colleges is enough to enable one to for- 
get things and emphasize persons.’’ In the spending of money 
at college, says President Shanklin, of Wesleyan, ‘‘much depends 
on that invisible, but all-pervading influence which is called the 
college atmosphere.”’ 


























CHICAGO'S MEMORIAL HOTEL FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


HE SELF-RESPECTING MAN out of a job is the 
kind of guest welcomed at the new Rufus F. Dawes 
Hotel in Chicago. 
the hotel was filled to capacity at eight o’clock, according 


On the second night of its existence 
to the Chicago Tribune. And every evening now, says another 
Chicago daily, ‘‘the big lobby is filled from opening time, at 
5.30 p.m., until bedtime with a capacity throng of clean-cut, 


‘‘We have a labor scheme for getting men employment. We 
expect to get a list every day from the larger concerns that need 
men. Then we will give the men slips telling them where they 
can goforemployment. There will be no charge for this. There 
will be as few rules as possible. The men will register just as 
in any other hotel, but they must take a bath before they go to 
bed.”’ 


The hotel, we read in a descriptive article in The Inicr Ocean 
’ 
can rank with any “‘in out- 





AT EASE IN THEIR INN. 


evening with a crowd of serious-minded men. 
the wall. 








Unemployed men taking comfort before the big open fire in the lobby of the Dawes Hotel. 
sations heard here, we are told, *‘ are not profane or frivolous,’’ and the cheerful, spacious lobby is filled every 
A flag with the motto, ‘‘ Don't give up the ship,’’ hangs on 
‘*None of the boys I was talking with,’’ said one lodger, ‘‘ was thinking of giving up any ship.”’ 


ward appearance and inward 


cleanliness,” and the plan js: 


“‘to provide lodging «nd food 
at absolutely nominal! cost for 
all men who wish to be decent 
citizens and who will accept 
work when offered. 

“Five cents is charged for 
one of the 200 beds placed in 
the ward-rooms. 

“*Ten cents is charzed fora 
single bed in a private room, 
there being 100 of these. 

“Eight cents pays for a 
meal of the following menu: 


a a ae ee 2 cents 
.. ESA ce t oeee 2 cents 
Doughnuts. 1 cent 

BSc aacsck chasms .3 cents 


“*No charge is made for use 
of an individual shower-bath, 
equal in every respect to one 
provided by the best of clubs.” 

But one man’s story ofa 
day in the Rufus F. Dawes 
hotel gives a better idea of it 
than a 
thinks the Inter Ocean writer. 
So Hugo Varick is allowed to 


mass of statistics, 


tell his experience as follows: 
The conver- 


“Thad a job that started 
at five o’clock in the morning 
removing bricks from a torn- 
down building in the neigh- 








serious-minded rmen.’’ Here is a memorial built by a father 


as a tribute to his son, which, in the Chicago Inter Ocean’s 


opinion, is ‘‘ probably destined to rank with Hull House as one 
of the most beneficial institutions of its kind in the country.” 
Charles G. Dawes, former Controller of the Currency of the 
United States, now president of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, built the hotel in memory of his son Rufus, who was 
drowned at the age of twenty-one, a little over a year ago. 
The younger Dawes had, it seems, discust with his father the 
establishment of some such ‘‘refuge for the man who is trying to 
get back on his feet.”” So the father has put over $100,000 
into the erection of the building at 18 South Peoria Street, which 
Mr. Henry M. Dawes, brother 
of the founder, does not expect the hotel to pay for itself, at least 
Tho if it could be made self-supporting, he 
remarked to an Inter Ocean reporter, ‘“‘I believe it would en- 
courage a great many men to build similar structures in other 
And he continues: 


was opened on New-Year’s Day. 


for some time. 


cities of the country.” 


‘*We will not provide permanent lodging for any man. Men 
will be accommodated while they are searching for employment, 
but the professional idler will not be welcome. 


borhood of the hotel. One 
of the men working with me told me about the hotel. I stuck 
my money in my pocket, paid a nickel to telephone the grocer, who 
notified my wife, and paid another nickel for a bed at the hotel. 

‘‘They made me register just like the blokes do at the Black- 
stone, and handed me a key with a rubber ring around it that just 
fitted over my wrist. 

‘**Give me a eall for 4.30,’ I said, and the man at the window 
said ‘O. K.’ and shook hands with me. 

‘**Want any meal checks?’ the guy said. 

‘‘When he told me what I could get a regular feed for I blew the 
whole eight cents, and they showed me the way along to a regular 
first-class dining-room. We didn’t have any towels—I mean those 
napkin things—but we had a fine feed, and then we went up and 
loafed and smoked in the prettiest hotel room I ever saw. There 
were pictures on the wall and a big flag, just like the one that 
Fighter Perry had and on which he wrote ‘Don’t give up the 
ship.’ Well, none of the boys I was talking with was thinking of 
giving up any ship. 

“By and by a bell rang and the word was passed around to 
get into a bath. I was looking for an old tub, but they showed 
me into a dandy two-room apartment. You can hang your 
clothes and sit down in one room and in the other there is a lot 
of nice warm water that shoots down from a water-bucket ove 
your head. 

“‘T was having a good time when I was told to come along 
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the locker. There was a 
regular bank place where 
I put my clothes, and 
they gave me a pair of 
slippersand some of those 
pan jamma things, all 
pink and white, and then 
I trailed along to bed. 
The boys were all feeling 
proud and haughty in 
their new clothes, but, 
believe me, it was the 
best bed I ever struck 
in a long while, and I 
went off to sleep like a 


top. 
“Tt didn’t seem no 
time until some one 


shook me and asked me 
if E was a 4.30, and I said 
I was. I gave up my 
pan jamma things and 
got my clothes back, and 
was the first man on the 
job in the morning. Be- 
fore I could get out they 
took away from me that 
rubber bracelet with the 
key. After I finished 
the second day’s work I 
had so much money: I 
just had to get home 
and hand it over to the 
missus.” 





THE SON, 

Rutus Fearing Dawes, whose name 
will b » remembered by thousands of 
men who have been tided over a time 
of ten. porary discouragement. 











That very important 
the clerk, is one John Hansen, who has been con- 
nected with the Chicago police force for twenty years, knows 
the lodgers, and is considered capable of handling 
any ‘situation that may arise. His chief trouble so far, says 
The Inter Ocean, ‘“‘has been the gentle reminding in foreeful 
words to many of the daily applicants that they can not expect 
to make of the place a regular lodging-house, and that it is 
up to them to get work and take care of themselves.” 

The writer we have been quoting believes that the plan of the 
Dawes hotel ‘‘will be quickly copied in other parts of the 


personage, 


many of 


country."’ Inquiries from St. Louis, Cincinnati, New. York, and 
other cities show a keen and wide-spread interest, we are in- 
formed. And further proof appears in an editorial in the El 


Paso Herald, describing the Chicago venture and setting forth 
El Paso’s need for something of the sort. To conclude with a 


few more details re- 
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ing, but any man who 
will abide by the rules 
will be housed while 
looking for employment. 
‘Tramps’ will be dis- 
couraged at all times, as 
the house is meant for 
the worthy unemployed. *. 
A labor bureau will be 
run in connection with 
the hotel; large concerns 
will be asked daily for 
notice of men wanted, 
and the guests of the 
hotel will be given slips 
telling where to look 
for work. ‘There will 
be few rules, but every 
man must take a bath 
before he gets a bed.’ 

“There is a sound 
basis to philanthropic 
efforts of this sort. Men 
who were interviewed 
the first night by the 
papers declared that if 
the accommodations had 
been free they would 
not have come in. They 
valued the opportunity 
to pay even a little for 
the shelter. The aver- 
age man prefers to pay 
his way even when he 
is temporarily down. 
There is no wisdom in 
merely doling out free gifts, unaccompanied by efforts to assist 
the unfortunate to reestablish themselves.” 





THE FATHER, 

Charles G. Dawes, who built the 
Rufus F. Dawes Hotel as the most 
fitting memorial to his son, who was 
drowned on September 5, 1912. 














THE CARTOONIST CALLED DOWN—Wit and art are 
often basely prostituted nowadays by newspaper cartoonists, 
thinks the editor of The Homiletic Review. ‘‘Hardly a week 
passes without a cartoonists’ invasion of the right of human 
“To let it pass with indifference 
to the offense it gives to our fellow men tends to dull the moral 


personality to decent respect.”’ 
sensitiveness into callousness to other wrongs,”’ in this writer’s 
opinion, and he believes ‘‘the boundary lines between right and 
wrong in this region of social relations have been blurred, and 
need to be redrawn distinctly.” 
redraw them: 


And the editor proceeds to 


‘First, the public right to criticize the public’s servant is 
indisputable. It is a 





garding the Chicago 
hotel as given by the 


El Paso paper: 


“The hotel is built 
on most modern lines, 
strictly sanitary in all 
appointments. Heat- 
ing and ventilation are 
automatically regulat- 
ed; there is every ap- 
pliance for cleanliness 
of building, bedding, 
furniture, persons, and 
clothing. . . . The beds 
are furnished with fresh 
sheets daily, and the 
Water-proof mattresses 
are cleaned with a hose. 
The building is abso- 
lutely fire-proof, and 
there is no wood about 
theslee ping-apartments. 
A cafeteria is conducted 
I the basement. 

“No man will be 
given permanent lodg- 





feel proud and haughty.” 








THE FIVE-CENT BEDS. 


There are 200 of them. Lodgers must bathe before retiring, but are provided with 
the luxury of slippers and night-garments, ‘‘pan jamma things’ that make ‘‘the boys 
In the morning the man who wants to look his best before 
going to work or to search for it is given the use of a safety-razor and shoe-polish. 


duty also, since judi- 
cious criticism promotes 
better service. Second, 
in such criticism ridi- 
cule may be employed 
as legitimately as logic, 
and sometimes even 
more effectively. Even 
in mathematics a prop- 
osition is sometimes 
demonstrated by show- 
ing that its contrary is 
absurd. Of this sort is 
a eartoon depicting a 
man attempting to ride 
two horses. galloping 
in opposite directions. 
Third, the fundamental 
moral law of good-will 
draws the line beyond 
which ridicule is cul- 
pable and immoral. The 
grotesquecartoon which 
puts the head of a pub- 
lie man on the body of 
a jackass is not ridicu- 
lous but improper. The 
burlesque caricature 
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which distorts the features of a well-known face is simply 
coarse mockery, resented as such by any one who applies to 
it the rule, ‘Put yourself in his place.’ The victims of such 
treatment may get hardened to it, as they do to the mendacity 
of yellow journals, to which it is allied. But none who is in- 
tent on moral culture will suffer himself to regard personal 
vilifying with aught but disgust. That such lampooning is 
especially demoralizing to young people, too prone to disregard 
personal rights, is evident. The Mosaic law, which modern 
practise lags behind, respected even the personality of crimi- 
nals by limiting the number of lashes laid on them, ‘lest thy 
brother should seem vile unto thee.’’ 





AGAINST THE TANGO 


ONDEMNING not only the tango, but the whole ‘“‘new 
paganism’’ of which it is declared a part, Pius X. gives 
his approval to a letter written by Cardinal Basilio 

Pompili, Vicar-General of Rome, reproving the sins that are 
creeping into our civilization. The new paganism, the Cardinal 
says, in a letter printed in the Osservatore Romano, the organ 
of the Vatican, ‘‘is threatening to overwhelm the faithful.” 
He urges the clergy to ‘‘warn people of the grave offense against 
God of participating in amusements which are incitant to 
corruption.” So far as mention of the tango is made the Cardinal 
Viear confesses himself ‘‘ deeply grieved to learn that an attempt 
is being made to introduce a certain dance from over the seas 
which gravely outrages modesty and which has already been 
condemned by many illustrious Bishops and prohibited even in 
Protestant countries.”” The letter, so newspaper dispatches 
aver, was edited by the Pope to eliminate some of the vehement 
expressions it originally contained. The Cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris, however, has been more unsparing. His letter, we are 
told by the press, declares dancing the tango a sin which must be 
confest and for which penance must be done, and adds: 


‘*We condemn the dance imported from abroad known under 
the name of the tango, which, by its nature, is indecent and 
offensive to morals, and in which Christians may not in con- 
science take part. It will, therefore, be the duty of confessors 
to take notice of this in the administration of the sacrament of 
penance.” 


Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, has followed the Cardinal Vicar 
in as comprehensive views, seeing in 


” 


“the play, the magazine, 
ever-increasing disregard of 


even the rudiments of common decency of dress, of deportment, 


the ballroom,” evidence of ‘‘an 


In a recent sermon, rather 
fully reported by the New York Sun, he says: 


of conversation, and of conduct.” 


‘** Little by little the bars have been lowered, letting out the 
few influences which held society in restraint and letting in a 
very flood of folly, of insatiate greed for amusement of any and 
every kind, until what even a few years ago would make a decent 
woman blush to see in others has become so common that even 
decent women now accept as a matter of fact for themselves and 
shew daughters. 

**We need be neither prude nor Puritan to see and to realize 
that something is passing in the heart and the mind of the 
women to-day which is leaving them hard and unwomanly, and 
that vear by year this transformation goes on until, if it con- 
tinues, there will be neither home nor family, nor normal womanly 
nature left. 

“If this is the new woman, then God spare us from any further 
developments of an abnormal creature. Certainly this is not 
the Catholic woman who is true to her faith and is not easily 
influenced by these modern fads of a new paganism. She has 
her standards and she stands by them unchanged.” 


Many other Catholic bishops, in answer to an appeal from the 
New York Times, join in vehement denunciation. The letter 
of Bishop Schrembs, of Toledo, is characteristic: 

‘‘In answer to your recent communication, permit me to say 
that the amusements of a people are, in a measure, a reflex of 
its morality. There is a wave of sensualism sweeping over the 
land to-day, and on its crest it has carried with it the suggestive 
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fashions of dress and the nauseating revels and dances cf the 
brothel. ‘Dress and dance under such conditions’ are destroying 
the very sense of womanly reserve and decency. They were 
born of the sensualism of the brothel, and they quite naturally 
beget sensualism in return.” 


denunciations by the Catholic 
in Carnegie Hall, launched a philippic 
In the New York Tribune's report he is repre- 


Previous to these public 
Church, Rabbi Wise, 
against dancing. 
sented as saying: 


‘**My objection to so-called modern dancing arises out of the 
belief shared by many that it is only a phase of the wide spread 
social deterioration which we see about us. Nothing could be 
more serious to a democracy than that general lowering of 
standards, that wide-spread debasement of tone, the eviden es of 
which are many and multiplying. 

‘*Not only does clean dancing seem to have passed, bu: even 
decent walking is much too rare. One is nauseated |) the 
spectacle of women walking in suggestive and vulgar fa-hion. 
There is much about the manner and the matter of woman- 
hood to-day that suggests a lowered attitude toward life. The 
women of the streets, and not merely the women of the si reets, 
look as if they would copy the fashion of the creatures «f the 
harem, save that they lack the modesty of the women of the 
harem to be seen in Eastern lands. The theater but reflects the 
atmosphere of our day, some of it fine and of high purpose, 
but more of it pandering to tastes diseased and decadent. 

‘*No sane man would belittle the joys of life nor cloud the 
brightness of life’s sweet and wholesome pleasures. But that is 
not joy nor gladness which, in the guise of modern danciny, can 
be had only at the cost of life’s finest and tenderest sanc tities. 

‘*Nearly all men and women were shocked when these wretched 
dances were perpetrated for the first time. If one were to enter 
a New York ballroom to-day for the first time after ten years’ 
absence he would be struck dumb and speechless with disgust 
and astonishment at the degeneration which has come to pass 
within a little time. 

‘That older people indulge in the new type of dancing excuses 
neither the dancing nor the fools of an older growth who suffer 


themselves to be enticed by its low and vulgar fascination..- 


Modern dancing is popular, not because of its grace, but hecause 
of its appeal to our lower nature.’} 


The Times’s questionnaire was answered by prominent clergy- 
men of Protestant denominations, 
Episcopal bishops. 


also, many of whom were 
Their position is rather one of caution, 
realizing the possibilities of danger in overindulgence, but also 
holding that the dances are refining themselves. Bishop Nelson 
and Bishop Darlington are of this persuasion, the latter saying: 


‘*My own opinion, so far as I have been able to observe, is 
that the new dances are no worse than the old dances which 
preceded them. In fact, I think the tendency is more and more 
toward stately walking dances and will eventually bring back 
the old-time minuet, to which there could be no possible objec- 
tion. The present craze for dancing which has driven out so 
completely the former craze for bridge-whist, is a great improve- 
ment. Gambling and drinking could be combined with bridge 
whist, but they can not well be with dancing. Evil-disposed 
persons will make evil of anything, but the tendency of dancing 
in proper places and under proper chaperonage is, | think, 
beneficial and proper.” 


Opinions of the attitude taken by the clergy naturally be 
sprinkle the daily press, the New York Mail saying: 


“It is no innocent indulgence in the pleasures of graceful 
rhythmic movement that has drawn from the churches of 
England, France, Belgium, the United States, and other liberal 
c ‘ivilized nations such grave public protests and warnings. 

“There is a harmless and beautiful dance, also called the 
tango, which carries the stately spirit of the old minuet, but 
it is against all reason and experience to suppose that it is this 
innocuous pastime that has made tango-dancing an irrepressible 
passion. 

‘The tango which appals lovers of sound manners and morals 
is an immodest and basely suggestive exercise tending to lewd 
ness and immorality. 

‘*Every decent home should be on its guard against what the 
Pope calls ‘the new paganism.’ 

‘““Yet the mere name ‘tango’ should not be allowed to prejudice 
society against a modest and graceful dance properly executed." 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF TRUCKS AND WAGONS 
By Harry WILKIN Perry 


Secretary of the Commercial Vehicle Committee of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
the 


read *HERE are various ways of making the 
l be T motor-truck and delivery-wagon re- 
r of turn the largest interest on the investment. 
s of these methods can be used in 

eonjunct.on one with another, while others 
ven are diametrically opposed one to another. 
the In considering them it is necessary to keep 
‘ion. in mind ‘he requirements of the particular 
nan- business in whieh the vehicles are used. 


It is not to be expected, except in indi- more continuously it is operated, the more 
vidual cases, that improved methods will economical is its work. 
be adopted which will enable owners of The motor-truck or motor-wagon rep- 
these vehicles to de- 
rive the largest mea- 
sure of utility from 
them until power- 
vehicles predomi- 
nate in city traffic, 


Some 0! 


The 
ets, 
the 
the 
the 
Ose, 


the 


Methods 
in one ¢& 


that will produce desired results 
e may not apply to another. 


but every owner can 
do something in his 


In dealing with the motor-wagon, a dis- 
intage is gained by dismissing as 


tinct ad 
completeiy as 
everythi 
subject 

mind fré 
ciated with draft-animals. 
difficult 


possible from 


the power-vehicle. 


dustrial and mereantile houses 
as aresult of direet experience 
with their operation. 

The motor-trueck and de- 
livery-wagon have been intro- 
duced into the business life of 
the nation so recently, speak- 
ing relatively, that. by the 
great majority they are looked 
upon merely as substitutes for 
horses and wagons. They are 
treated to a large extent in the 
same way and, as a rule, ad- 
vantage is not taken of the 
many opportunities that exist 
forimproving theservice. Even 
as conditions are, the power- 
vehicle is proving a boon to 
business; it expedites and as- 
sures deliveries, cheapens haul- 


age, extends trade territory, increases busi- 


y relating to horse service. 
eeds to be approached with a 

from ways and standards asso- 
This is more 
of performance than may be sup- 
posed, for standards of haulage and deliv- 
ery have been fixt, from time immemorial, 
by the limitations of horseflesh. 
not instantly dismiss these limitations and 
horse requirements from the mind. There 
is need of knowledge of the capabilities of 
Such knowledge is pos- 
sest extensively to-day among leading in- 


own ~ establishment 
toward this end. A 
large number of own- 
ers have put into 
operation ideas that 
increase the work- 
ing eapacity or de- 
crease the operating 
and maintenance 
costs of their ma- 
chines. It will be to 
the advantage of all 
other users or pros- 


the mind 
The 


One can 








Well-arranged coal-pockets with chutes permitting of rapid loading. 


pective purchasers of trucks to learn how 
valuable these ideas are, in so far as they fixt interest and depreciation charges, in- 
can be applied to one’s own business. 


resents an investment on which there are 


surance, and garage expenses. These re- 
main practically the same 








whether the vehicle is operated 
two hours or ten hours a day. 
The average cost of operating 
and maintaining a _ three-ton 
truck under normal conditions 
is approximately $12 a day, in- 
cluding driver’s wages. If the 
owner will think of the truck as 
an employee ard this sum as 
his daily wage, he will have 
no difficulty in seeing the waste 
that results from every hour 
that the mechine stands idle. 
The motor-truck is doing useful 
work and fulfilling the purpose 
of its purchase only. when it is 








A heavy duty tractor hauling a coal-truck with well-designed dumping body. 


Every employer knows how important 


hess, and relieves traffic congestion and it is, from the standpoint of economy, to 
keep -his employees steadily at work to 


street delays. 





ss 


ee ee we 


Here is shown a coal-truck well designed for efficient side or end un- 
loading, but its efficiency is reduced by lack of proper coal-hole arrange- 
ment, making it necessary to rehandle the load with consequent delay. 


the highest point of 
efficie. cy. There is 
something wrong 
with a system that 
permits workmen, 
clerks, or office help 
to be idle part of the 
time. This is even 
more true of the ma- 
chinery in a factory. 
Human muscles be- 
come tired and re- 
quire a rest. So 
do the muscles of 
horses. But ma- 
chinery is tireless. 
So long as it is kept 
properly adjusted 
and oiled and is reg- 
ularly inspected 
and overhauled, the 


actually running on the road 
(omitting from consideration 
for the time being special cir- 
cumstances in which the engine is used for 
auxiliary power, as in hoisting, pumping, 
ete.). All time spent in waiting for load- 
ing and unloading, package deliveries, traffic 
delays, and so on, is a dead loss to the 
owner. If an employer saw a workman or 
a clerk standing around doing nothing, for 
half of every day, he would soon take 
steps to find a way to keep him fully 
occupied. The same thing should apply to 
a motor-wagon. A motor-wagon’s salary 
—represented by the cost of maintenance 
and operation—may be $25 to $50 a week, 
exclusive of driver’s wages. Half of this 
is wasted if the vehicle is standing half of 
the working-day. In actual service more 
than five hours in every ten-hour working- 
day is spent by the truck or wagon in 
waiting. 

In order to save as much of this lost time 
as possible, it is first necessary to determine 
how much it amounts to. This can be done 
by putting a man on the vehicle to make a 
record of all movements and waits of the 





Wealth of the Hair | 


depends upon 


Health of the Hair 


The first step toward in- —& 
creasing the beauty, softness 
and lustre of your hair is to 
ensure the »orma/ activity of 
your scalp. 


Dandruff, falling hair, a 
tightly drawn scalp—all are 
signs that your scalp is of in 
a healthy condition. 


The usual causes: 


1—A weakened, run-down 
system. 


2—Neglect of the scalp. 


The first cause demands the at- 
tention of your physician. 


The second—neglect—demands 
your immediate attention. 


Regular and systematic 
shampooing with Packer’s Tar 
Soap is generally all that is needed. 

Packer’s Tar Soap does its work 
well. It contains the especially 
selected pine-tar that gives 
**Packer’s’’? its well-known heal- 
ing and soothing properties. 


Packer’s Tar Soap gets at the 
cause. It clears the pores from 
clogging impurities and leaves the 
scalp clean, refreshed and invigor- 
ated. 


Packers 


CAKE or LIQUID 


Tar Soap 


( Pure as the Pines.) 


Send 10c for either a sample half- 
cake of Packer's Tar Soap or a 
sample bottle of Packer’s Esai 
Tar Seap. We will mail you on 
request our booklet, “The Hair 
and Scalp—Their Modern Care 
and Treatment.” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
Suite 84A, 81 Fulton St., New York. 
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machine, giving the causes and duration of 
all stops, including time occupied in loading 
and unloading at all points. Another and 
better way is to fit each vehicle with an 
automatic recording device, of which there 
are a number of makes in the market, that 
will give graphic records of all movements 
of the vehicle during each twenty-four 
hours. 

Taking at random a few examples of 
actual records taken on delivery trips, it is 
found that on one trip made by one of the 
large Chicago concern’s trucks from Union 
Stock Yards to down-town wholesale mar- 
kets in Chicago, the total running time for 
the round trip was 1 hour 10 minutes; 
loading and unloading time combined, 1 
hour 35 minutes, and idle time due to 
checking, ete:, 1 hour 17 minutes; so that 
out of a total of 4 hours 2 minutes, the 
truck was running only 1 hour 10 minutes, 
or a little more than one-quarter of the 
time. In the case of a grocery-truck oper- 
jating in St. Paul, the truck was idle 78 
| per cent. of the working-day. <A truck in 

the service of a St. Paul department store 

| arrived at the store at 8 a.m., waited 1 hour 
|29 minutes for loading, covered a route of 
14 miles, made 102 stops for delivery of 
| 152 packages, stopt 25 minutes for the 
driver and helper to get lunch, and re- 
turned to the store at 2:11 p.m. 
age time per stop for deliveries was 1 min- 
|ute 9 seconds. 
where a substantial saving in time could be 
| effected in this service is in loading, which 
| occupied nearly one-third as much time as 
| the entire delivery trip. Thirty-two addi- 
| tional deliveries could have been made in 
| the time spent in loading. 

Having obtained such records, the next 
| move is to find out how much of this lost 
| time can be saved. Some of it is unavoid- 

able, of course, but there are many ways 
of reducing it. It is entirely possible, in 
many lines of business, to use hampers, 
| trunks, or crates which can be filled and 
| routed in the store and got in readiness to 





load into the motor-wagon or truck imme- | 


diately upon its arrival at the shipping- 
‘room or loading-platform. 


| which haul the trunks or hampers in large 
gasoline-trucks 





The aver- | 


} 


Probably the only place | 
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crate from one of the depots is removed, 
By this system from one to two hours 
or more can be saved in loading and up. 
loading time of the truck on each trip, 

Of course, every one is familiar with the 
time-saving dump-trucks used by op. 
tractors, and self-emptying coal-trucks, 
Modifications of these ideas can be applied 
to other lines of business much more gen. 
erally than they have been up to the pres. 
ent. There seems to be no reason why 
brewers’ trucks, for instance, can not be 
made with removable bodies that can be 
run off of the chassis upon loading-plat forms 
and there fully loaded with half-barrels or 
cases while the chassis picks up and de. 
parts with a similar body previously loaded, 
Several manufacturing and wholesal« hard- 
ware concerns have devised overhe:d trol- 
ley systems by which heavy goods can be 
loaded in a fraction of the time that would 
be required by old-time hand methods. In 
at least one case the truck-body is made in 
two removable sections that can be picked 
up by an electric car suspended from an 
overhead rail and run to any desired part 
of the factory to be loaded. Contractors 
on the new aqueduct in New York City 
use removable truck-bodies that are picked 
up by huge cranes for loading at the shafts, 
Ready-loaded bodies are then deposited on 
the chassis and hauled to the dump. By 
such means the trucks are kept moving 
almost constantly, the waits for loading 
and unloading average from a minute to 
a minute and a half. 

A fundamental difference between the 
motor-truck and the horse is that the 
horse needs frequent periods of rest between 
hauls, while the power-vehicle does not. 
This is one reason why it is necessary to 
get horse standards out of the mind as com- 
pletely as possible. With a commodity like 
hard coal, gravel, crusht stone or sand, the 


| saving of time can be effected by the use 


| 


This system is | 
| followed by certain large department stores | 


to suburban depots and | 


| there transfer them to electric or horse- | 


tion, each hamper or trunk being num- 
bered or lettered for a definite route so as 
to avoid loss of time 
in sorting and rout- 
ing the parcels at 
the depots and on 
the wagons. 

Some factories and 
stores carry this a 
step further by hav- 
| ing removable inner 
|bodies or crates 
mounted on wheels 
or rollers so that the 
entire truck-load can 
be made up while 
the truck is hauling 
a previous load. 
This loaded inner 
body ean be run in- 
to the closed van 
body of the truck 
in a few minutes, 
when the truck re- 
turns and the empty 





drawn delivery-wagons for local distribu- | 


of overhead chutes at the pockets or 
crusher and by special tipping or elevating 
bodies on the trucks. The material runs in 
and out by gravity. But in other trades, 
where hand-loading methods are unavoid- 
able, removable bodies or crates or some 
other means must be adopted to avoid 
keeping the operative mechanism of the 
vehicle waiting during the slow loading 
process. Large lumber-dealers frequently 


use yard wagons on which the loads of lum- 
ber can be arranged at the piles and left 
|standing. The truck is fitted with rollers 





This truck permits of gradual dumping, preventing the bricks 
from breakage and yet unloading in quick time. 
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on the platform which are turned by cranks 
on the ends so that, after backing the tail 
of the platform under the end of the load 
on the, vard truck, the entire load of three 
to five tons can be rolled upon the motor- 
truck as a unit. It may take a couple of 
hours to load the yard truck but less than 
five minutes to transfer the whole load to 
the motor-truck. Upon arriving at the 
destination of the load, the entire load can 
be discharged by the driver in less than a 
minute by rolling it back until the rear end 
of the joad tips down to the ground, and 
then mounting to his seat and driving the 
truck from under the front end of the load. 

One can, by inquiry among commercial- 
vehicle inakers and dealers, learn of time- 
saving :nethods applicable to most lines of 
business. Or, failing this, he can, by the 


exercise of his own ingenuity or by enlist-. 


ing that of some body-maker noted in the 
trade for this sort of work, evolve a special 
body design or loading system of his own. 

The : 
nomica! for hauling in various lines of busi- 
ness. It is coming into extensive use by con- 
tractors. coal-dealers, lumber-merchants, 
and others for hauling large loads on trailers. 





CHARTS SHOWING OPERATING _IN- 
EFFICIENCY AND EFFICIENCY. 
The columns in outline represent total daily 
operating hours, the solid black columns show 
the actual working hours. The statistics are 


from trucks in similar lines of business. 





Fic. —Relation of working to idle hours 
in motor-truck operation. This truck is work- 
ing on an unprofitable basis. 





_ ‘Fic. 2.—Diagram showing a truck engaged 
in the same work as Figure 1, but on a profit- 
able and efficient basis. 





Fic. 3.—A thirty-day analysis of an un- 
profitable truck. 





From ** The 


Scientific American." 


Fic. 4.—Record chart showing the same 
truck as in Figure 3, after the management 
had investigated its delivery system and 
iustituted efficient methods. 
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Every Business Needs 
an Adding Machine 


Like This: 


MACHINE that makes it easy for the 

chief executive of a business to get, each 
day, all of the details of that day’s transactions, 
classified, analyzed and arranged in a complete, 
compact report, easy to read, understand and 
refer to— 


A machine that makes it easy to get out complete statements of each account, promptly on the 
first of the month, when your chances for good collections are greatest— 


A machine that makes it easy to get through with annual inventory work quickly, the results 
tabulated to show significant facts clearly and arranged for easy reference— 


A machine, in short, that saves work and worry for the bookkeeper and money for the firm at 
ALL STAGES of bookkeeping operations and in ALL KINDS of work— 


This kind of a machine is a profitable investment for any business, for it pays for itself over and 


over again in so many ways and so many places. 
Adding 


WALES Visible 3 


x. Machine 
Ihe Speediest = and Most Versatile 


Such a machine is the WALES—the speediest. easiest to operate and the most versatile machine ever 
built. And to prove it we are willing to place the Wales in your offices for a thorough trial at our own 
expense, in direct competition with any other machine on the market, the minute you say the word. 

Then, after we have thus convinced you, we will protect you with the only FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 
ever offered with an adding and listing machine. 

No other adding machine company ever offered you so much for your 
investment, or was sold under conditions so fair and profitable. 


Special Offer to Bankers, 


Merchants and Manufacturers 


We are just now printing three new booklets for bankers, merchants 
and manufacturers respectively. e 

The booklet for merchants explains a simple, practical method for 
converting an annual or semi-annual store inventory into a perma- 
nent or perpetual inventory. 

The booklet for manufacturers does the same for factory inventories. 
The booklet for bankers explains a simpler and more satisfac- 
tory method than has so far been devised for getting out bank 
statements. 

These booklets are the first of a series of booklets, dealing 
with cat gogo economy of bookkeeping, which are to 









potion rn free on request to responsible business men in r 24 THE ADDER MACHINE COMPANY, 
These booklets can be utilized profitably whether you use a ws a 


L “ - 4 Pleas d 
Wales Adding Machine or not, and sending for one or more Page seeps tay 


of them does not commit you to any obligation. 


Send your name today for a copy of one of the three booklets shown 
here, or let us have your name for our mailing list to receive sub- 
sequent booklets which may be of special value and application in 
your business. 


THE ADDER MACHINE COMPANY §@,,.. 0s 


24-42 Hoyt Street Wilkes-Barre, Pa. i STE CSR 9 
RNIN ciasicenianans keenuehinigenubbebimpcnehiatiunyeeiniesh 
Address.. 

_—_ % SR RSS Gee Aw SR al 


() “The Easiest Way to Start a Perpetual 
Store Inventory."’ 
() ‘The Easiest Way to Start a Perpetual 
Factory Inventory."’ 
) “The Improved BankStatementSystem.”’ 
) Place my name on your mailing list. _, 
) Send me booklet describing the WALES 
VISIBLE. 


Name 

















Think quickly! 
Act promptly! 


You will do both if you 
drink occasionally a cup of 
bouillon made in an instant 
by dropping an Armour 
Bouillon Cube into a cup of 
hot water. 


The safest, sanest stimulant 
—no reaction. 


Grocers and Druggists everywhere 


For Free Samples Address Dept. 555, 
ARMOUR ;*: COMPANY 
Cc oar icago 


Alrmours ea 


(Blouillon(Clube 








CRES.A MARK 


The 
Discriminating 
Hostess 


. 


who knows the rich SS: 


— 


distinctive flavor the — 
Mushroom adds to dishes will welcome the 
latest Cresca Importation, 


MUSHROOM POWDER 


‘*The Epicurean Flavoring’’ 


French Field Mushrooms dried and pulverized, with 
all their wonderful savor preserved. The many ad- 
ges of this c t form for broiled meats, 
sauces, soups, dressings, chafing dish combinations, 
will be readily appreciated, and your own taste will 
suggest many other uses. 
Chefs of wide renown regard it 
as indispensable 
If your fine grocer cannot supply you we will fill your 
order direct by Parcel Post; carriage charges prepaid. 
Eighth pound a * 65¢ Quarter pound tins, $1.10 
One pound tins, $3.15 
The fascinating Cresca story and a collection 


of unusual menus and recipes will be found: 
in our booklet, sent for a two cent stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 370 Greenwich St., N. Y. 





|cheapen haulage and delivery. 
'can be done here is to make a general ref- 
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It is entirely feasible to use the trac- 
tor with ordinary horse-drawn wagons 
adapted for use as trailers. These can be 
so constructed that they can be left and 
picked up at will, just as a locomotive 
couples up to a freight-car and hauls it 
wherever desired. In fact, the motor- 
truck should be looked upon as a road loco- 
motive and freight-car combined, and, as 
much as circumstances permit, the two 
parts should be separable, so that the 
largest amount of work can be got out 
of the locomotive part. Just consider for 
a moment how it would increase the cost 
of haulage of freight by rail if each freight- 
car carried its own power plant and this 
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vestigate along the lines that most di: rectly 
concern his own business. 

There are a number of causes of delay 
that result in direct loss to the owner of 
road vehicles, but which are beyond his 
immediate control. These apply equally to 
owners of motor-wagons and horse-:lrawp 
vehicles; altho the loss is greater pep 
vehicle in the case of the motor-wagon 
owner because its time is two or three 
times as valuable. The unnecessary and 
wasteful delays at freight-houses, piers, 
and even private delivery stations, can be 
remedied only by vigorous and concerted 
action by influential bodies of merchants 
and manufacturers who will take up the 



































Three illustrations of high-efficiency loading and unloading systems. 
No. 2, loaded body being taken on chassis, remounting and demounting per- 


being reloaded. 


No. 1, demountable body 


formed by the truck engine in three minutes. No. 3, body being dumped by power from engine; 


time, one minute. 


were kept idle during all loading and un- 
loading processes and other delays. Then 
apply this thought to the road locomotive, 
as the motor-truck is sometimes called. 

It will have been inferred from what has 
already been said that there are other ways 
of saving the time of the truck than by the 
use of special bodies, trailers, and loading 
and unloading devices. It is important 
that every facility be provided for allowing 
the vehicle to get to the shipping platform 
or door and get away immediately upon re- 
ceipt or delivery of load. Congested streets, 


| alleys, and platforms or shipping-rooms de- 
| lay such movement. 


Sometimes a change 
of location or an enlargement or other 
modification of the shipping quarters will 
work wonders. Special package-conveying 
and sorting systems in department stores 
have been developed to a high degree to 
expedite the routing of deliveries and the 
loading of the wagons. All of these help 
to increase the earning capacity of the 
motor-truck and delivery-wagon. It would 
take an exhaustive paper to illustrate and 
describe the many special systems used 
by stores and factories in direct conjunc- 
tion with motor-wagons to expedite and 
All that 


erence to them and leave the reader to in- 


subject with the railroad and steamship 
companies and with local municipal author- 
ities. Most of the delays are due to lack 
of appreciation of the importance of the 
matter. Few freight-houses and piers show 
evidence that any thought has been given to 
facilitating the movement and sorting of 
freight. Everything is handled by hand; 
there is no machinery for handling heavy 
cases and barrels; there is woful lack of 
system in classifying goods by consignee, 
and a great deal of time is lost by truck 
drivers in tracing lost goods and in getting 
freight bills. These conditions undoubt- 
edly can be remedied if sufficient pressure 
is brought to bear in the necessary direc 
tion. As motor-trucks come into more gel- 
eral use the demand for reforms at termi- 
nals will become more insistent. There is 
usually a great insufficiency of loading 
space at freight houses and piers in large 
cities, so that teams and motor-trucks often 
have to wait for an hour or more to get up 
to the loading-platform. As every motor 
truck displaces from two to three horse 
vehicles and takes up less actual space 
than one team and a wagon, this congestion 
will be relieved automatically to a consid 
erable degree as more and more vehicle 
users adopt motors. 
(Continued on page 217) 


The load of lumber is transferred, in a few moments, from a light yard wagon to the motor 
truck by means of rollers, reducing the idle time of the truck to a minimum. 
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RE 


Model J Two-ton Truck Chassis 
with Driver’s Cab, Body Extra 








$1650 


Everywhere you hear business men complain of the increasing 
cost of labor, materials, rent and hauling. 


Never before has it been so important to watch every point and 
meet rising costs with well-planned economies. 


The first cost of the Reo Motor Truck, $1650, is 
its first economy. This is over $1000 less than 
the average price of 54 competing trucks. 


Its economy in actual operation is unquestioned 
—the busier you can keep it, the more it saves. It 
shows its saving in time, in wages, in operating 
cost, and depreciates in value much slower than 
your present horse drawn equipment. 


The Kalamazoo Ice & Fuel Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, recently wrote us: ‘“We are 
well pleased with our Reo Model J two-ton truck, 
and are doing the work with the truck that would 
take two good teams and four men to do, and if 
we are pressed we can do more than that. We 
find that we have had an expense of just $1.00 per 
day for everything to keep the truck going. We 


are hauling anywhere from 4000 to 7500 pounas 
according to the roads we have to go over.” 


The great success of this big, powerful Reo 
Truck lies first of all in the many exclusive features 
of design that make it the most thoroughly prac- 
tical truck on the market. It is built for hard 
service and needs the care of no expert driver or 
mechanic in order to deliver its full value every 
hour of the day. 


It will pay you to talk with the nearest of the 1500 
Reo dealers located in every part of the country. 
Or if you will write us regarding your problems, 
we will gladly place our knowledge in this field 
at-your disposal, and also 
send you full information 
about Reo Motor Trucks. 


Reo Motor Truck Company 
1916 South Washington Avenue, Lansing, Michigan 
Price in Canada, $2200, Chassis with Driver’s Cab, Body Extra 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS 
(Continued from page 214) 


Individual users have different ideas as 
to the way in which to get the most out of | 
motor-wagons. Their ideas are influenced | 
largely by the nature of their business. 
Some believe in operating the machines as 
hard as they can both day and night. So 
long as the machines are properly inspected | 
and kept adjusted, cleaned, and oiled, this | 
seems to be good policy, as it obviously 
euts down the ratio of fixt charges to the 
amount of work done. The same thing | 


ay 
oO 





From *‘Tle Commercial Vehicle.’’ 

A type of dumping body for coal-truck, in- 
tended for unloading in inaccessible places, 
such as small openings in the edge of the 
sidewalk or in the floor ofan alley. The upper | 
picture shows the position of the body normally. | 





| mercial-vehicle makers and agents that the | 


applies to motor-trucks as to factories. If | 
they are run eighteen or twenty hours out 
of twenty-four, the owner gets just double | 
the return on his investment. Express | 
companies, some large department stores, | 
and other concerns operate on this princi- | 
ple. As traffic congestion increases, the 
advantages of moving goods through the 
streets at night become more pronounced, 
and such movement is bound to increase. 
Contractors who may earn a bonus by 
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completing a job ahead of time or be penal- 
ized for every day of overtime, have an 
added incentive, of course, for working 
their trucks both day and night. 

It is important to realize, however, that 
trucks so worked should be given double 
the amount of attention in the garage that 
is given to trucks used in normal service of 
ten hours a day. Parts wear faster and 
need more: frequent adjustment and re- 
placement. Oil and water are used up 
more rapidly and must be replenished oft- 
ener and watched more carefully. 

Occasionally one comes across a truck- 
user who believes that it pays him to get 
the greatest amount of work out of his 
machines in the shortest time. He frankly 
admits that he overloads and overspeeds 
his truck in the grossest manner. He 
doesn’t ask the manufacturer to stand 
back of the guaranty, but drives the 
truck to destruction, scraps it, and gets a| 
new one. This is the poorest kind of | 
economy and can not be justified, except | 
under the most extraordinary conditions. | 
A motor-truck, properly used and cared | 
for, has a useful life of from five to ten 
years—sometimes more—and it is exceed- | 
ingly probable that in most such eases it | 
would pay the owner much better to buy-| 
more trucks at the start and take better 
eare of them. With a larger investment he | 
could do the same amount of work in the | 
same time and probably double their pe-| 
riod of usefulness, with resulting economy. | 

Balancing maintenance and depreciation 
against investment, it is bad policy to 
consistently overload, overspeed, and over- 
work the motor-truck, or any other ma-| 
ehinery. Most truck-users overload occa- 
sionally, but wherever overloading is the 
common practise it indicates that the 
owner either needs a truck of larger capac- 
ity or an additional vehicle to take care of 
his work properly. For instance, if he fre- 
quently carries five tons on a three-ton 
truck, it would be more economical in the 
end to exchange the machine for one of 
five tons capacity or else to put on another 
three-ton machine. 

It is a common observation among com- 








driver has more to do with the success or 
failure of the motor-truck than all the 
other factors put together. Yet truck- 
buyers will save two or three dollars a week 
in hire and then entrust a machine worth 
$2,000 to $4,000 to the care of a man who 
may know almost nothing of its mechanism, 
who may be careless and indifferent, and 
feel no responsibility. Unlike the machin- 
ery in a factory, the truck is in the sole care 
of the operator and is out of sight of the 























From ** Tle Commercial Vehicle.”” 


The sketch at the left shows a conveyor type of 
taken up to a second floor. “The sketch at the 


Material at a higher level than that of the truck. 


rapid unloading chute in which packages must be 









Shirt 


must pass seven critical inspec- 
tions, prove perfect in material 
and workmanship, and true to 
size markings—before we will 
attach our ‘‘Emery’’ label. 


Dealers everywhere sell 
Emery Shirts with our printed 
Guarantee on colr, fit and wear.— 
A New Shirt for One That 
Fails. Price, $1.50 up. 


For shirt-satisfaction 
the shirt with this label 


Write us for ‘“‘Emery Style 
Book,"’ a guide to correct dress, 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, Philadelphia 


Offices also: New York, Chicago, St. Louis 


insist on 














left is a design of bucket conveyor for unloading 
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PM ERALITE” 
BED LAMP 


Can Be Attached 
To Any Bed 
Like all ‘‘Emera- 
” Lamps (with 
> emerald green 
glass shade and 
white glass lining) 
this lamp affords the 
maximum of read- 
ing comfort and can 
be attached hy felt- 


lined clamp and de- 
tachable key toany 
brass bed post, ver- 
tical or horizontal 


round or square, 
from Xin. to 24 in. 
diameter. Will not 
mar hbed’s finish. 
Also made with felt- 
ed vise-jaw clamp 
to fit wooden bed- 
steads. The light is 
soft and restful and can be placed just where you want it. 
This is the ideal fixture for hotels, hospitals or homes, No un- 
sightly screws, no protruding corners, Neat. efficient, practical. 
convenient. Can be used with electric Tungsten or Carbon light, 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Write for our booklet telling 
all about this bed lamp and the other 30 handsome styles, 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO 36 Warren St., New York 


BE KIND 10 YOUR EYES 
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LELALA 


ECENTLY an Electric, 
‘arrying four passen- 
gers, ran from Los Angeles 
to San Diego in 18 hours 
—140 miles of rough, hilly 
country. 


In Boston, an Electric was 
driven to North Attleboro 
and back, then for 18 miles 
through the city—going up 
Beacon Hill after traveling 
91 miles. The first 75 miles 
of the total of 95.5 miles 
were made at a speed of 21.5 
miles per hour. 


An Electric Roadster went 
from New York to Boston— 
a 251 mile run—in 12 hours 
and 15 minutes—and the 


Boston 





Before You Buy Any Car— Consider the Electric 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


124 West 42Nnp Street, New York 


Dependable 
Electric 


travel was over hilly country 
with many muddy detours. 


Such unusual perform- 
ances are proof positive that 
the Electric of today has 
speed and mileage enough for 
any city or suburban service 
—at the lowest cost for upkeep. 


Send Today for this Book 


‘*The Story of the 
Electric Vehicle’’ 


A beautifully printed booklet written 
with all the charm and interest of a 
story. Complete data about the Electric 
—cost of maintenance, simplicity of con- 
struction, early history, dependability, ~ 
etc. Actual photographs of newest 
model Electrics. If you are interested 
in the Electric you will want this book. 
It is yours on request. Kindly ask for 
Booklet U. 


CuIcaGo 
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Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
DIFFERENT From All 
Other Sex Books; Tells 
All About Sex Matters; 
what young women and 
men, wivesand husbands, 


fathers and mothers and 

ew ook All = oo —— 

t ain Sexu Trutas 

eed te Read according to the latest 


researches of Medical Science, inrelationto Eugenics 
and Happiness in Marriage. Laws of Eugenics 
and Sex explained by the highest authority. 
Misund 










Dr. HALL 
Hall, Ph.D.,M.D. ( Leipzig), Head of Physiology 
Department of Northwestern University Medical School; Author, 
Lecturer, Scientist, Medical Man of Highest Standing ; Leading 
Authority on ‘‘Sex Hygiene’’ and ‘‘Sex Problems’ ' and ‘‘Eugenics."’ 
“BEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” and “EUGENICS” in One Volume. 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 

16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept, W-182, Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A, 








Pork Sausage from 
Forest Home Farm 


Made after an old Virginia recipe from 
the choicest portions of tender yearling 
pigs, flavored with home grown herbs and 
pure spices. Put up in 1 lb. packages, 
wrapped in parchment and shipped in 
5, 10. 20 and 50 lb. boxes. 


Price 30c a pound 


Delivered at your door 


Forest Home Farm Hams 


From corn-fed yearling pigs, cured by an 
old-fashioned Southern process that makes 
them deliciously tender and tasty. They 
weigh from 8 to 16 lbs. and keep indefinitely. 


Price 30c a pound f. o. b. Purcellville 


Freight paid on orders of 100 Lbs. or over 


Forest Home Farm, Purcellville, Va. 
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| man’s superior during most of the time jt 
\is working. For this reason, if for no 
other, the owner should be particularly 
careful in the selection of competent and 
reliable drivers. 

There is a dearth of such drivers, but 
the truck-makers and their agents usually 
are glad to take men who are on thie pay- 
roll of the truck-buyer and give them a 
course of instruction in operation. It js 
good policy for the purchaser to let them 
do this, paying the men their regular wages 
while learning, because he knows their 
qualities, and they know his. business and 
customers, and are a better asset than a 
strange driver who might know mor 
about the operation of the vehicle but be 
careless about protecting his employer's 
interest. 

One of the best methods of insuring 
eareful handling of the truck is to establish 
a system of bonus payments to drivers who 
get the best results from their cars with 
the least cost and time lost for repairs, 
adjustments, ete., each month or each 
year. This system has been in operation 
with the London General Omnibus Con- 
pany for several years, with reinarkable 
‘suecess. The company is now operating 
3,000 motor-omnibuses in and around 
London, and has reduced the gencral cost 
of upkeep of its buses very decidedly asa 
result of the bonus-payment system. The 
same system has been put into operation 
by one of the large Chicago meat-packers, 
with equally gratifying results. The say- 
ing in repairs to vehicles more than offsets 
the bonuses paid, besides which the trucks 
are out of commission fewer days in the 
year. 

There comes a time with almost all ma- 
chinery when the cost of keeping it in good 
operative condition overbalances the inter- 
est on the investment in a new machine to 
replace it. Factory-managers are well 
aware of this and do not hesitate to scrap 
old machinery and put in new and in- 
proved machines having a higher produc- 
tive capacity. Motor-trucks and wagons, 
both gasoline and electric, have undergone 
great improvements in the last five years, 
so that the new machines are much more 
economical of operation in proportion to 
work done than the old models. Further- 
more, the rates of fire- and liability-insur- 
ance are less on new machines than on old 
ones, and the bills for yearly repairs and 
overhaul are decidedly less than on vehicles 
that have had several years of hard service. 
It is well worth while, then, for truck-users 
to go over the itemized records of mait- 
tenance and operating costs of their ser- 
vices and compare them with estimates of 
similar costs for new and improved equip- 
ment with a view to purchasing new 
trucks. 

The keeping of daily records of work 
done and itemized cost accounts of opera- 
tion and maintenance of the vehicles is 4 
first necessity to the user who wants to get 
the best results. Only such records reveal 
where the leakages occur and where the 
costs can be cut down or the performance 
improved. Leading users of commercial 
vehicles have devised card-record systems 
adapted to their particular needs whieh 
greatly simplify the work of keeping su¢l 
records and compiling monthly and yearly 
statements from them. 


—— 





A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using Abbott's 
Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps 








1 C., W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ERE are six of what Mr.- William 
Stanley Braithwaite calls, in the Bos- 
ton Trunseript, the seven best poems of the 
year 1913. Extensive extracts from the 
article in which he explained his methods 
of selection were printed last week in our 
“Letters. and Art’ department. We 
reprinted Mr. Mahlon Leonard Fisher’s 
remarkable sonnet ‘‘ November ”’ recently, 
so we vive in this issue only the six other 
poems. Miss Cather’s poem appeared 
first in Scribner’s Magazine. She describes 
the portrait vividly, develops her idea of 
the life of its subject with splendid im- 
aginativeness, and gives to the last stanza 
a personal quality which makes the poem 
complete and forceful. 


A Likeness 
(Portrait Bust cf an Unknown, Capitol, Rome) 


By WILLA SIEBERT CATHER 


In every line a supple beauty— 
The restless head a little bent— 
Disgust of pleasure, scorn of duty, 
The unseeing eyes of discontent. 
I often come to sit beside him, 
This youth who passed and left no trace 
Of good or ilk that did betide him, 
Save the disdain upon his face. 


The hope of all his House, the brother 
Adored, the golden-hearted son, 

Whom Fortune pampered like a mother; 
And then—ra shadow on the sun. 

Whether he followed Czesar’s trumpet, 
Or chanced the riskier game at home 

To find how favor played the strumpet 
In fickle politics at Rome; 


Whether he dreamed a dream in Asia 

He never could forget by day, _ 
Or gave his youth to some Aspasia, 

Or gamed his heritage away; 
Once lost, across the Empire’s border, 

This man would seek his peace in vain; 
His look arraigns a social order 

- Somehow entrammeled with his pain. + 


“The dice of gods are always loaded’’; 
One gambler, arrogant as they, 
Fierce, and by fierce injustice goaded, 
Left both his hazard and the play. 
Incapable of compromises, 
Unable to forgive or spare, 
The strange awarding of the prizes 
He had no fortitude to bear. 


Tricked by the forms of things material— 
The solid-seeming arch and stone, 
The noise of war, the pomp imperial, 
The heights and depths about a throne-— 
He missed, among the shapes diurnal, 
The old, deep-traveled road from pain, 
The thoughts of men, which are eternal, 
In which, eternal, men remain. 


Ritratto d’ ignoto; defying 

Things unsubstantial as a dream— 
An Empire, long in ashes lying-— 

His face still set against the stream. 
Yes so he looked, that gifted brother 

| loved, who passed and left no trace, 
Not even—tuckier than this other— 

His sorrow in a marble face. 


Not every one, perhaps, will understand 
why “Ghosts” (which appeared in The 
Smart Set) was selected as one of the best 
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Johns-Manville Service Branches in 49 Cities Assure 


Betctintiead A Service to Jones Speedometer Owners 





ee Branches 


AKRON, 
717 ronag National Bank 
Buildin 

ALBANY,N.Y. 

260 Central Ave. 
wiry ty" GA 
A So. Broad Street 
BALTIMORE, MD 
-213 E. Saratoga St. 
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109 Massachusetts Ave. 
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DAYTON, 
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DENVER, LO 


Circles on Map indicate 
J-M Service Branches. 
Dots indicate location 
of direct representatives. 






Right in Principle and Backed by the 
Right Kind of Service and Guarantee 


HE H. W. Johns-Manville Company stands 

back of the Jones Speedometer with forty-nine 

established Service Branches, equipped to 
make repairs and replacements as efficiently as 
the factory, and with 589 direct representatives 
located all over the country. 


Such unrivalled service is only made possible by the advan- 

_ tage which the H. W. Johns-Manville Company enjoys in being 
able to distribute the great cost of maintaining this service over’ 
the entire line of J-M accessories. No single article could 
sustain the enormous expense of a service of this character. 


Jones Speedometer 
Centrifugal Principle 


Centrifugal force, applied in the Jones Speedometer, is as 
unalterable as the law of gravitation. The official charts of 
comparative tests conducted by the Columbia University to 
determine the effects of changes in temperature on different 
speedometers show the Jones to be consistently reliable, while 
instruments of the magnetic type show a gross variation of from 
20% to 35% at varying car speeds. Similar tests by the Royal 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland, the Army and 
Navy Journal and the Armour Institute positively establish 
the superiority of the Jones Speedometer. 


To the efficiency of the — Speedometer is now added 
the surety of Johns-Manville Service. Should your car meet 
with an accident or should a change in the size of your tires 
make adjustment necessary, you will always find Johns- 

- Manville Service conveniently at hand. 


Note the Guarantee Tag that accompanies each Jones 
Speedometer. It guarantees the instrument against defects in 
material and workmanship indefinitely, without time limit. It lists 
the many J-M Service Branches. It means that the Jones owner 
must be satisfied. Specify the Jones Speedometer on the car 
you buy. Write nearest Branch for booklet. 
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(if You Value Hair Boul 
DS lee 


For This 


Hair never falls from ahealth 
scalp. The use of a CLEA 
brush prevents dandruff and 
other hair-destroying germs | 
and scalp diseases. 
This PREE Booklet tells how 
to keep your hair beautiful and 
your scalp healthy. We send 
it prepaid together with a com- | 
plete catalog of TAX \ 
Germ-proof Brushes on receipt 
“ our dealer’s name and . 
ress. Simply address: 


SANITAX BRUSH CO., 2320 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicae~. 














Put Pictures 
in the Radioptican 


—the original clippings, post cards, photos, 
etc.. no slides necessary. 

With the RADIOPTICAN you can entertain 
your family with instructive pictures or 
laughable comics. The image is bright and 
clear, with all color and detail reproduced 
Simple to operate. Electrie model (either 
incandescent or arc) counects up like an 
electric fan. .Also gas and acetylene models, 
latter complete with generator and ready to 
operate. A guarantee tag insures satisfaction 

A model for every need—with, or without 
reversing mirror 

Seid: at photo-supply stores. 
stores and department stores. 
dealer for a demonstration 


Prices: $9, $12 and up 


optical goods 
Ask your 


. Write for Book, **Home Entertainments” 
fh. C. WHITK COMPANY 
Lens Grinders and Makers of Optical 
Justrume vts for over Forty Years 
807 River Street No, Bennington, Vt. 
Branches: 45 West 31th Street, New York 
San Franciseo London 
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poems of the year. But Mr. Braithwaite 


‘has placed it among the magic séven, so 


here it is. 
Ghosts 
By MARGUERITE Moorers MARSHALL 


They call you cold New England, 
But underneath your snow 

Is blood as red as roses 
That in your gardens blow. 


The God that lights your forests 
With torch of cardinal flower, 

Forbids that ever the Puritan 
Escape his crimson hour. 


The flame that skims brown furrows— 
The scarlet tanager's breast, 

Is sign to preacher and plowman 
Of dreams that haunt their rest. 


When witch and warlock perished 
By fagot, scaffold, and tree, 

Their tortures slew their bodies 
But set their spirits free! 


In freedom gliding, gloating, 

Through the haunts their children claim 
The swollen ghosts of the wicked 

Grow fat on new-wrought shame. 


The old, sweet evil lingers, 
The demon of uncontrol, 

And madness creeps and crouches 
In every haggard soul. 


And he who held moon revels 
In Salem forests deep, 

Well loves his hypocrite servants, 
Nor seeks to spoil their sleep. 


They call you cold New England— 
But surely even your snow 

Is drift not of ice but of ashes, 
To guard the flames below! 


Miss Burr has written poems far better 
than ** Perugia ’’—‘‘ Night at Assisi,” for 
example. But this landscape, painted ‘in 
lovely 
an important achievement. 
printed in The Century Magazine. 


Perugia 


By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 
For the sake of a weathered gray city set high on 
a hill 
To the Northward I go, 
Where Umbria’s valley lies mile upon emerald 
mile 
Outspread like a chart. 
The wind in her stéep, narrow streets is eternally 
chill 
From the neighboring snow, 
But linger who will in the lure of a southerly 
smile, 
Here is my heart. 


Wrought to a mutual blueness are mountains 
and sky, 
Intermingling they meet; 
Little gray breathings of olive arise from the plain 
Like sighs that are seen, 
For man and his Maker harmonious twil, 
the sigh 
Of such labor is sweet, 
And the fruits of their patience are vistas of 
vineyards and grain 
In a glory of green. 


and 


No wind from the valley that passes the casement 
but flings 
Invisible flowers. 
The carol of birds is a gossamer tissue of gold 
On a background of bells. 


colors and with devotion, is surely | 
It was first | 
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Sweetest of all, in the silence the nightingale sings 
Through the silver-pure hours, : 
Till the stars disappear like a dream that may 
never be told, a 
Which the dawning dispels. 


Never so darkling the alley but opens at last 
On unlimited space; 
Each gate is the frame of a vision that stretches 
away a 
To the rims of the sky. : 
Never a scar that was left by the pitiless past 
But has taken a grace, 
Like the mark of a smile that was turned upon 
children at play 
In a summer gone by. 


Many the tyrants, my city, who held thee ip 
thrall. 
What remains of them now? 
Names whispered back from the dark through 
a portal ajar, 
They come not again. 
By men thou wert made and wert marred, bub, 
outlasting them all, 
Is the soul that is thou— 
A soul that shall speak to my soul till I, too; 
pass afar, 
And perchance even then. 


Mr. Hutchinson’s verses are beautifully 
made, but their value as peace propaganda 
is doubtful. “““But meek, without) a 
sword, He came,” writes Mr. Hutchinson, 
‘I bring not peace, but.a sword,’ said 
Christ. The Forum printed Mr. Hutehin- 
son’s poem. 

The Swordless Christ 
Vicisti, Galilee 
By Percy ADAMS HUTCHINSUN 
Ay, down the years, behold, He rides, 
The lowly Christ, upon an ass; 


But conquering? ‘Ten shall heed the 
A thousand idly watch Him pass: 





call, 


They watch Him pass, or lightly hold 
In mock lip-loyalty His name: 

A thousand—were they His to lead! 
But meek, without a sword, He came. 


A myriad horsemen swept the field 
With Attila, the whirlwind Hun: 

A myriad cannon spake for him, 
The silent, dread Napoleon. 


For these had ready spoil to give, 
Had reeking spoil for savage hands; 
Slaves, and fair wives, and pillage rare: 
The wealth of cities: teeming lands. 


And if the world, once drunk with blood, 
Sated, has turned from arms to peace, 
Man hath not lost his ancient lusts: 
The weapons change; war doth not cease. 


The mother in the stifling den, 
The brain-dulled child beside the loom, 
The hordes that swarm and toil and starve, - 
We laugh, and tread them to their doom. ~ 


They shriek, and cry their prayers to Christ; 
And lift wan faces, hands that bleed: 

In vain they pray, for what is Christ? 
A leader—without men to lead. 


Ah, piteous Christ, afar He rides; 
We see Him, but the face is dim: 
We, that would leap at crash of drums, 
Are slow to rise and follow Him. 





On its first appearance, in’ The Ouélook; 

_we reprinted Mr. Edwin Arlington Rob 

pinson. s‘* The Field of Glory.” ‘It is a poem@ 
| (Continued on page 223) 
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HERE ARE A FEW PROMINENT COMPANIES 
IN THIS COUNTRY WHO USE ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS AND DELIVERY WAGONS 
EQUIPPED WITH VARIOUS 
TYPES OF THE FAMOUS 
**Exide”’ BATTERIES 





United States Government. 

American Express Co. 

Gimbel Bros., New York and Philadelphia. 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

United States Express Co. 

Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 

B. Altman & Co., New York City. 

New York Edison Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Jacob Ruppert Brewing Co., New York City. 
Geo. Ehret, New York City. 

Gorham Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis. 

H. B. Claflin Co., New York City. 

Central Brewing Co., New York City. 

Louis J. Bergdoll Brewing Co., Philadelphia. 

F. A. Poth & Sons, Philadelphia. 

Rochester Railway & Light Co. 

H. C. & A. IL. Piercy, New York City. 

C. Schmidt & Sons Brewing Co., Philadelphia. 
Loewer’s V.Gambrinus Brewing Co., New Y ork City. 
Arnold Constable & Co., New York City. 
Public Service Corporation, Jersey City. 

United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia. 
Stroh Brewing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

George Wiedemann Brewing Co., Newport, Ky. 
Finkenaur Brewing Co., Philadelphia. 
Bernheimer & Schwartz, New York City. 
Ruhstaller Brewing Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
Dubuque Brewing & Malting Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., Brooklyn. 

Edison Electric Illuminating Co., Brooklyn. 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 

Tenney Syndicate, Boston. 

Halley Bros., Cleveland. 

Union Transfer Co., Philadelphia. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Oregon Auto Dispatch, Portland, Ore. "a Power Cor Lees Georgia Ry. 


Ga., equip- 
Excelsior Brewing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Be ed with the Tronciansi ibe 99 
gn pict on This car ran 24,000 miles 
in months. 


‘*Tronclad=Exide’’ Batteries 
in these 24 “Electrics” of 
Woodward & Lothrop, Inc 
Washington, D. C. 


with 
*nogtamtnocrexioe’? 
'} Battery. 


_ 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 
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B sings 
i may 
st 
et oe 
st A 
upon 
hee in 
rough 
1, but, 
[, too, 
The American Express Co. 
ifull has 84 “Electrics” ened 
y i ** Fronclad=Exide ’* 
yanda Batteries. 
uti a ¢ 
inson, F 
said Bf 
tehin- th 
t 
ep 
ih 
; One of 50 Electric Trucks of 
¥ - Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
g Ass’n equipped with 
“ Exide ** Batteries. 
I, 
cus 4 354 
i asl 
Electric Pole Truck of the &J 
Phila.ElectricCo. equi: 
with ** Exide ’’ Battery. r) 
ase. 
1, 
rve, = 
om. ° 
nrist; Electric Ice Truck and Trailer used 
by th — ba ete ,Cincinnati, 
gauipped with the ** ThinsExide ’’ 
Battery. 
wile 
| Rob- 


, poet 


886 ** Exide ’” Distributors 


Manufacturers of 


The ‘** Chloride Accumulator ’’, The “Tudor Accumulator” 
The « Exide os, **Wycap=sExide’’, “ Thine¥Exide’”? 


and * fronclad<«Exide’’ Batteries 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Denver San Francisco 
1888-1914 Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 

9 ** Exide ’” Depots *"%xide'' Inspection Corps 


Seattle 
Toronto 
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of tremen 
as no one 


Abolish Truck Delays | . 


War sho 
And firec 
That suc 
As his, t 
To toil, 1 


| ‘enor ag eee Truck Tire quality and construction, together With one 








with Firestone Quick-Removable Rim equipment, mean the ra 


equivalent of repair shop service in every locality where 
trucks are used. Firestone Branches, Agencies and Repair Shop Far off 0 
service stations have been established throughout the country. In ~ ee 
communities where these have not been installed, truck owners Obetern 
And siz 


are completely protected against difficulties by a quick-removable =i 
equipment that insures fewer and shorter delays. Those 


That he 
This equipment cuts cost of upkeep and makes real truck 


wager efficiency possible. Firestone Removable Equipment is all built vere 
Yi RSS A Roug! 


TSS to $. A. E. standard. All Firestone Tires and Rims are inter- But yet 


= WS changeable on the same felloe bands with all other S. A. E. stand- Soden 
/ IN ed size tires of any type or make. They 
/ , ‘oO 


And left 


That nig 
With ho; 
He told ¢ 
Whereat 

And said 
While ot! 
The motl 


Truck Tires Fa 


She told | 
And Levi 


Firestone Notched Tread truck tires for heavy dine ad 





duty give most mileage because of continuous base— la 
e sough 


prevent damaging ‘‘traction wave’’—minimize vibra- And pray 
But they 


tion—remove excessive strain on any point. They Satan 
are cured in Firestone Quick-Removable Rims. 





And who’ 
Firestone Channel Type Hard Base truck tires, on Fire- We do no 
: : . wagers 4 P When bat 
stone Quick Removable Rims, insure steady support against Mitent « 
tearing loose. Rigid channel prevents expansion. Upturned When eve 
sides or flanges of the rigid channel insure perfect base sup- eambved « 
e . Dismissec 
port and also protect rubber from side abrasion. Rubber has itn = 
every chance to wear down to lowest possible point. 





Other types of Firestone truck tires represent the same Mr. B 
high ideals and proved principles of construction. Howells’s 
“Firestone” should be your solution for all truck tire litle Serr 


problems. Change to Firestone is quickly made, to your 
decided profit and convenience. 


Harper’ s 








Jeemeans 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, ja" All Linnie Chine 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, 
Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Recnameten: etc. 
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CURRENT POETRY _ PERSONAL. GLIMPSES 


i ami (Continued from page 220) 
“BILL” WHITE’S SELF-RECOMMEN- 


of tremendous tragic power, a poem such DATION 


as no one but Mr. Robinson can write. 





LITTLE band of Progressives at ot 


The Field of Glory Lakin, Kansas, the other day adopted “Comfy” slippers. make cold tile floors 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON a resolution recommending William Allen Waren 
ie shosth aeaniaaaliseaian ctinal iieiet White, the Emporia editor-novelist, as the 


cé aa 
And fired the diamal wrath he felt, best trotter for the next gubernatorial race. om 
That such a doom was ever wrought When the news of what the Lakinians 
As his, to toil while others fought; 


had done reached Emporia, ‘‘Bill,” as his . P 
To toil, to dream—and still to dream, 2 : RE , sli r habit 
With one day barren as another: intimate friends call him, was made con- An everyday ppe 


é ; i f the 
To cousummate, as it would seem, siderably ill at ease. Mr. White would Somewhere in the bottom ° 

The dry despair of his old mother. 9 Bs closet you have a pair of slippers. 
rather go on criticizing office-seekers than be Rather than take the trouble to dig 
Far off one afternoon. began one himself, and his paper immediately let them out you g° — yo ee 
The sound of man destroying man; go an editorial blast that was intended to yeas Senne et sae th “COMFY” 
And Levi, sick with nameless rage iva you get acquainted wit Z “ 

Condemned again hisheritage, snuff out the incipient blaze of a boom and felt slippers? Get = art aad 
on = ; ; Bs slipper habit. ““COMF are easy 
And sighed for scars that might have come, waft the smoke into the current of a strong +0 all tp and you will ind them 


= Manin — po poke cig northeaster that would be sure to carry it the most comfortable footwear vou 
That held Mian While ihe Gases and wendesed, far outside the Sunflower belt. We do not have ever worn. 


know whether The Gazette’s editorial was Our Catalogue No. 61A will 

° P F OM introduce you. Send for it. 

Another day, and then there came, written by Mr. White himself or hatched : Dealers: Bend for Case. 

gh. t y, ribald, h y, le : > ‘ . . ogue D and let us tell you 

gil rt zy apr vee: ae in the fertile brain of Walt Mason, the Lechter  aboutedding thie lide to 

But yet themselves, to Levi's door, ” anne » eee Ta cont 
Two remnants of the day before. poet, who is partly to. blame for the —— apartment.” 


They !aughed at him and what he sought; things th in the E ; . 
They jcered him, and his painful acre; ings thes appease in. th Py 9 akon ith Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
121 E, 13th Street, New York 


But Levi knew that they had fought, but it certainly achieved picturesqueness. 
‘‘Comfys’’ mean after-dinner comfort 





And left their manners to their Maker. No reckless spellbinder on the Kansas 
. hustings ever gave a public man so low a 
a pee pedo Spe kowwech agone recommendation as this. Here is the larger 
He told of arms, and featly deeds, part of it: 
Whereat one leaps the while he reads, 
And said he'd be no more a clown, They wanted him to run as a Progressive 
While others drew the breath of battle. eandidate. To which The Gazetie says no— 
The mother looked him up and down, a thousand times, no! For we are on to 
And laughed—a scant laugh with a rattle. that man White, and without wishing to 
sik cna tian Wika tian aes speak disrespectfully of a fellow townsman, 
And Levi Metened and heard well who, so far as we know, may be at least ek if: 
Réine adunsisiitianh sk a, Gaia outwardly decent in the simpler relations mene COLLAR 
That left him no cause to rejoice. of life—perhaps he pays-his debts when it Our free sample will prove com- 
He sought a friend, and found the stars, is convenient, and he may be kind to fort and coomamr. Sena peste 
And prayed aloud that they should aid him; | his family, tho that’s not to his credit, hisheriowelisn 
But they said not a word of wars, for who wouldn’t be?—and_he may have 
Or of a reason why God made him. kept out of jail one way or another for 
some time; without, as we say, desiring 
And who's of this or that estate to speak disrespectfully of this man, 
Vise amines and cng |S, KHOW that he's not the man either to 
Are not without their glimmering; —_ for governor Sitka if such @ grotesque 
When even Levi, tired of faith. thing could be imagined, to serve as 
Beloved of none, forgot by many, governor. 
Dismissed as an inferior wraith, He can’t make a speech. He has a lot 
Reborn may be as great as any. of radical convictions which he sometimes 
comes into The Gazette office and exploits, 
which are dangerous. He has been jawing 
Mr. Braithwaite selected also Miss] politicians for twenty years until he is a 
Howells’s “‘God’s Will.” It isan exeellent| common scold, and he has set up his so- 
little sermon—and we quoted it from| Called ideals so high that the Angel Gabriel 
Harper's. Magazine some weeks ago. himself couldn't give-the performance that 
this man White would have to advertise 
on the bills. 
God’s Will So, in the words of the poet, nix on 
Willyum Allen. The Gazette’s nose is hard 
By MILDRED HOWELLS and ¢old on the proposition to make him} 25¢ ; 50¢ 
God meant me to be hungry, governor. He is a four-flusher, a ring-| — 
So I should seek to find tailed, rip-snorting hell-raiser, and a grand-| Be particular, insist upon 


} Wisdom,-and truth, and beauty, .Sstander., He makes a big noise. He yips 

ly ‘To satisfy my mind. and kioodles around a good deal, but he is j4| RIS GA RTER 
everlastingly and preeminently N. G. as| : 
God meant me to be lonely, gubernatorial timber—full of knots, warts,| [B No metal can touch yourg 











MNT 


VW 





Lest , HI , ? , 
, on | an Sa ae woodpecker holes, and rotten spots. He| YOU'RE entitled’ to the great- 
n some green earthly Eden iid have th ity of h | est value for your‘money, and 
oo long from heaven away. shapeaay er Ale eee ern ee Se ge hee atic PARIS is the Garter that has 
have walked the plank politically than any gained a world-wide reputation, 
God meant me to be weary, other man in Kansas, and_his. candidacy} fj] » on the “value” basis. 
That Fshould learn’to-test _» | would issue an irrevocable. charter in Kan- A. Stein & Co.; Chicago—New York 
This feeble, aching body ~ ‘| sas for the Progressive party to be the! [Hf 








Deep in the earth’s dark breast. : official minority report, world without end. 
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Men and women would be trampled jm ¥#* ale. 
| death at 7 o’clock election morning, trying epee 
'to get at the polls to cast the first vot out-of-t ae 
against him, and at night _perfeetly that “ape 
good citizens, kind fathers, and indulgent geparier © 





> ai ent 3 
husbands would risk a jail sentence tp - in chi 
|get in at least ten votes against him as ee ah 
| repeaters. od ee 
: long hour 
It may be that the Progressive party bes 
needs a goat, but the demand doesn’t require a 

. ieee . charge o 
a Billy-goat! Now is the time for all good About thi 

men to come to the aid of the part). But he was 
| this man White is a shoulder-galled, sore. pe Reais 

. m3 (backed, hamstrung, wind-broken, string. ; 

Be ae ’ 9 ’ reach 
a mead halted, stump-sucking old stager who, in aig 
addition to being no good for draft and gen- oaly Ind 
eral purposes, has the political bots, blind did it, tl 
staggers, heaves, pink-eye, and epizootic, exposure 


Moreover, he is locoed and has other 
defects. He eve 
People in the State may be fooled by high ( ¥ 
the doped gait and fancy steps of this Compa y 
man White. But we know him. And it ™°th hel 
he is a candidate for governor or for any ag 3 
other office, we propose to tell the truth heme 
about him—how he robbed the county with legisla - 
a padded printing bill, how he offered to When « 
trade off his support to a Congressinan for trol of th 
a government building, how he has black- was to D 
mailed good citizens, and has run a bull- @ They wer 
dozing, disreputable newspaper in this got th 
town for twenty years, and has grafted off In the C 
business men, and sold fake mining-stoek, ‘he men 
and advocated anarchy and assassination. also gaine 
These are but a few preliminary things that Minnea pe 
occur to us as the moment passes. But it Bank ot 
his fool friends insist on playing up this president 


self-advertising game for him any longer, In 188¢ 
we propose to abandon twenty years of Pacifie w 
guarded innuendo and prattling subter- a reward 
fuge, and come out with the real facts. We Dominior 
shall speak plainly hereafter. hood upo 
A word to the wise should gather no moss! Smith, of 
George a 

Commiss 

FROM POVERTY TO PEERAGE In 189’ 


under tl 
I ORD STRATHCONA’S career is on Mount, | 
~<A 


of the last half-century’s greatest work by 
stories of empire-building. When he came diamond 
to Canada from his native Scotland at the Lord § 
age of seventeen, he was practically penti- Wealth to 
less and had nothing but a willingness to At the 


2c aWeek Pays Wash Bill! i ys pa work to recommend him, but his poverty rp agaag 
4 Sd os > 





: did not keep him from becoming the most @ {rom am 

ici : = conspicuous figure in the development of exX-mount 

Electricity tg Water-Power Does the Work P the Dominion. While he was best known This e 

se ra over the world as a railroad builder, Lord — 

Just a Twist of the Wrist Starts or Stops the Machine! Strathcona took an active interest in all ete ie 
fhe 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are-doing the work at that 


formerly done by women at a cost of 2 cents a week for power. ‘Saving thousands i y mental affairs in Canada ag : 
upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. Teavine the mt, important = “ estate wil 
women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


fe ae and throughout the British Empire. He at preser 
The 1 900 Motor Washer was born in the last year of George IIL’s one of t 








Americar 
- ; ‘ ° ‘. “ ‘ ar 
Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! reign, and lived to be ninety-four. “He But |} 
; cat git ie i h 

Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces. knew how to live,” is the New York poverty 

The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer with either Electric M W: is jit : . e . Te ve 
Motor. You turn on the power as easily as you turn on the Hahe, a0s0 ‘part and forth Sa 4 Hill Suns explanation of his longevity. Some least one 
goes the tub, washing the clothes for dear life, And it's all so simple and easy that over- b a A ° Id by 3 ‘ 
seeing its work is mere child's play. eat : interesting facts in his career are told by Was a li 
A Self-Working Wringer ‘ iN the New York World: unsightly 

Sent With Every Washer oe end. It 
. eae! Donald Alexander Smith was born in 4 all his w 

The motor runs Washer and Wring- x “ ° . land, in ; 
er. We guarantee the perfect work- = little cottage in Morayshire, Scotland, every jou 

ing oO! th. 2D extra charge for - : . : ras 
Wringer, which ie one of the finest 1820.. Even in his richest days he was that trur 
de. WRITK FOR FREE 





made. ° 2 s * j " 
HOOK and #0 Days’ FREE | 1900 Electric Motor Washer | fond of telling that his mother had neithet 9 wealthy 
BIALOEEER! Dopcdouks | Coabecmeeedcitamrociauy| enough clothes for him nor was the fami’ other pic 
] free book proves thatit can. But __Electric Light Fixture  - | financially able to support another child, 
we do not ask you to take our “ “ 4 M : Smith 
PS} word far it. We offer to send a 1900 Motor Washer on absolute | as. it should; but the devout Mrs. 
ree ris or an entire mon to any responsible rson. Not 2 ‘ r 
§ a bape? soonest samt 2 promise to Dts . us your word shat said: ‘‘The Lord never sends a 
ou give it a test. Je even agree t ay. the fre I, and < In 
33 will take it back if it fails todo all we Gaim for it A posed | mouth to feed unless he sends something 
card with your name and address sent to us today, will bring you 


300 bo to put into it.” 

risa Wane Waker Wanker ] ihe book nee by Petar sas : é 

yo ae All correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER Co.,| The obscure youth had little real boy 
any water tap instantly 











Lord § 
don, in EK 
In Winnij 


on Bi 
a Ee 





6125 Court st., Binzhamtonu, N. ¥. Or, if live in Canada, i he 
write to the Canadian Washer Co.. 357 Vonge Street, Toronto, can, | hood. He had to work from the time 
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was able to toddle. And there was little 
schooling to be had in the eold, dreary, 
out-of-the-way Scotch village. But bad as 
that was, he had to face a still colder and 
drearier country to carve out his career in. 


He went at the age of seventeen to Labra-| | 
dor in the employ of the Hudson Bay Com- | 
pany, 2s a boy of all work, with low pay, | | 


long hours, and no pleasures. 


He became a clerk, next a factor, in | 
charge of one of the company’s fur posts. | 
About this time, when he was in his thirties, | 
To| 


he was threatened with blindness. 
save his eyes, an operation was necessary. 


To reach a surgeon, he had to tramp for | 
weeks through the snow to Montreal, with | 
But he | 


only Indians for companions. 
did it, tho two of his comrades died of 
exposure and exhaustion. 


He eventually became chief factor and | 


high commissioner of the Hudson Bay 
Company, with an interest in that mam- 
moth organization by the time he was fifty. 
Then he became Governor of the territory, 
and also represented it in the Manitoba 
legislature. 

When James J. Hill in 1875 wanted con- 
trol of the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, it 
was to Donald A. Smith that he turned. 
They were close friends for years. 
got the money to back that enterprise. 
In the Canadian Pacific Railway both of 
the men made millions. Lord Stratheona 
also gained great interests in the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway and the 
Bank of Montreal, of which he became 
president. 

In 1886 when the line of the Canadian 
Pacific was completed, Queen Victoria, as 
a reward for his work in developing the 
Dominion of Canada, conferred knight- 
hood upon him. He became Sir Donald A. 
Smith, of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George and at the same time Lord High 
Commissioner of Canada. 

In 1897 he was elevated to the peerage 
under the title of Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal, a compliment paid to his 
work by the Queen on the occasion of her 
diamond jubilee. 

Lord Strathcona gave largely of his 
wealth to Canada and England. 

At the time of the Boer War he organized, 
outfitted, and paid for service in South 
Africa a body of 400 rough riders gathered 
lrom among ranchers, ecow-punchers, and 
ex-mounted police. 

This expedition cost Lord Strathcona 
considerably more than $1,000,000, but 
that was little to him, for his wealth even 
at that time was vast. Just what the 
estate will amount to can not be estimated 
at present, but it would undoubtedly be 
one of the largest ever known on the 
American continent. 

But he never forgot the days f his 
poverty. 
least one reminder of those times. 


end. It was in this he brought to Canada 
all his worldly possessions as a boy. In 
every journey he made thereafter he took 
that trunk with him, even when he was 
Wealthy enough to carry half a hundred 
other pieces of luggage. 

Lord Strathcona had residences in Lon- 
don, in Essex, in Norway, in Nova Scotia, 
in Winnipeg, and in Montreal. 


Smith | 





He kept with him to the last at, 
This | 
was a little leather trunk, battered and | 
unsightly, with the initials D. A. S. on one | 
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Simplicity —Reliability . 
Every automobile owner should know that simplicity 
and reliability characterize the construction of 


Westinghouse Electric Systems 
Starting — Lighting — Ignition 


The hall-mark of experience is shown in the design, materials, 
and workmanship of these systems. 

A single wire, instead of two, is used to make each connec- 
tion. The lighting and ignition generator, as well as the generator 
for lighting only, is self-regulating, and the current cannot become 
excessive at any car speed. No additional drive for the generator 
is needed, no clutch is used. A single motion of the starting pedal 
starts the engine quickly under severest conditions. 

There is a car to suit every requirement in this list of 1914 
cars using Westinghouse Electric Systems. 


+ Hupp Motor Car Co. 

* W. H. Mcintyre Co. 

+ Marion Motor Car Co. 

t Moreland Motor Truck Co. 
+ The Norwalk Motor. Car Co. 
* Oakland Motor Car Co, 

+ Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 

+ The Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
{ Pullman Motor Car Co. 

$ Stevens Duryea Co. 

t Wichita Falls Motor Co. 





* Austin Automobile Co. 

* A. C. Barley Co., “Halladay” 

* The Bartholomew Co., “Glide” 
+ Brewster & Co., “Delaunay-Belleville” 
{ J. 1. Case T. M. Co. 

+ Chadwick Engineering Works 
+t Chandler Motor Car Co. 

*G. W. Davis Motor Car Co. 

+ Dorris Motor Car Co. 

tF. LA. T; 

* Herreshoff Motor Co. 





t Starting and Lighting. 
§ Lighting Only. 


Full information sent on request. 
Sold to automobile manufacturers only. 


bs Starting, Lighting, and Ignition. + Lighting and Ignition. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Automobile Equipment Department 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Forty-four Offices: Service Stations in Principal Cities 
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This: New Book 


Get the Most Out of Life 


Get this Important New Book. It shows you How To be sound and 
happy, and avoid the discomforts and dangers of breakdown—How To 
reconstruct a mismanaged or “run-down” body. Plain, practical guid- 
ance along the lines of simple, natural living, by a physician of unques- 


tioned authority. 
and Blood- Vessels; Their 


THE HEAR Care and Cure and the Gen- 


eral Management of the Body. ByI.H. HIRSCHFELD,M.D. 


“Tellsin clear, understandable English, the surprisingly interesting story 
of the human heart, and how easily it may be kept sound without sacrifice of 
—— or money.”—The San Francisco Call. ‘‘If the family library mow m0 J of 

ut two or three books, this is a work that should be in the home." —Denver News. 
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Weak Heart 


PANIC — disaster — 


disfigurement and all the 
tragedies of fire which 
suddenly attack your 
home are so easily 
averted by this conve- 
nient and scientific fire 
fighterand fire preventer. 


Write for Full Information, PYRENE 
Alton, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport. 
Duluth, Honolula, Jacksonville, Louisville, 


Philadelphia. Phoenix, Pittshurgh, Richmond, 


MANUFACTU G 
Buffalo, 

Memphis. 
St. Louis, 
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Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Ex- 
tinguishers are the only one-quart fire ex- 
tinguishers included in the lists of approved 

ational 


Fire Appliances issued by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Chicago, Dayton, 


Norfolk, 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, 


St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 


. San Antonio, 
Pacific Coast Distributors, Gorham Fire Apparatus Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


CoO., 1358 Broadway, New York 
Denver, 


Detroit, 
Oklahoma City, 
York, Neb. 


Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent, The Pyrene Co., 29A Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 
— 





By order of United States Government (Navy Department). 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc. Pronze Foundry ,538 West27thSt.,New York 


Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 
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Wood 
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Marble 
Mantels. 


Wh.H-JACKSON ©. 
2 West 47th St.N-Y. 





is pure. 

Untouched 
from the factory of 
Peter Moller at the 
Norway fisheries till it 
reaches you. It is free 
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a Taste and Odor 


Moller’s Oil is 
easily digcsted 
and does not 
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never in bulk. Your druggist has it. 
Sole Agents New York 
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HUNTING THE CARIBOU 
UNTERS of the caribou sometime 
have to make difiiculties if they 

value a trophy chiefly for the hardships 
endured and the skill demanded in earning 
it. At least that is what we are told by 
A. Radcliffe Dugmore in his new hock, 
“The Romance of the Newfoundland 
Caribou,” published by Lippincott. Mp, 
Dugmore, being a real sportsman «us well 
as a naturalist, believes the fun is found 
in having to outwit the object of the chase, 
whether it be fish, flesh, or fowl, and eop- 
sequently he insists that the usual niethod 
of hunting the caribou is not only unfair 
to the animal, but lacking in most of the 
elements of real sport. But he is not op. 
posed to shooting -this: species of the deer 
family if the animal is given a fair chance 
to escape. Tho Mr. Dugmore does his 
hunting with a camera, he is thoroughly 
in favor of killing game, provided the 
the hunter and_ the 
hunted is close enough to make the chanees 
In a long chapter of his book 
devoted to caribou from the hunter's point 
of view, he has this to say about the 
the the 


balance between 


about even. 


characteristics of animal and 


tricks in the sport: 


Toward the latter part of October the 
northern caribou begin their journey south- 
ward, and follow certain definite leads or 
paths. Along these leads the hunter takes 
his stand, selecting, of course, one whieh 
seems to be much used. If possible, his 
position should command an extensive 
view; then all the approaching herds may 
be scrutinized with a field-glass before 
they are too near. They walk at sucha 
rapid rate that this must be done quickly. 
Each stag is carefully examined to see what 
is the size of the horns he earries, and 
whether they meet the requirements of the 
hunter. All of this is done from belinda 
sereen of firs or spruce, which the New- 
foundlander calls a ‘‘gaze.’’ If all goes 
well, the desirable stag comes along among 
his does—his place is usually about the 
middle of the line, for they go more or less 
in single file—he is not very alert, but 
relies on the does to keep a sharp leok- 
out and guide him past all dangers in 
safety. Everything depends on the wind 
in this style of hunting, and if the gaze is 
not placed well down wind of the leads 
there will be little chance of success. The 
greatest care must also be taken to avoid 
crossing the leads in front of the ambush. 
Many a good chance has been lost by not 
paying attention to this precaution. Men 
have watched a herd approach until it was 
almost within range,. when suddenly, 
without any apparent reason, the animals 
have taken fright and bolted before a shet 
could be fired. But if care has been taken 
in choosing a suitable position, and the 
leads have not been defiled by the scent 
of man, the caribou come on without 
hesitation or suspicion. The hunter, if 
he be a novice, usually becomes wildly 
excited as he watches them get nearer 
and nearer, and even tho the stag happels 
to be one of only fair size, it appears to! 
the largest ever seen. He probably whis- 
pers to the guide that it-must have at least 
fifty points, but is assured that thirty 
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would be nearer the number. Perhaps the 
leading doe will stop for a moment when 
still rather far away, and the novice thinks 
she is about to turn back. With difficulty 
the guides restrain him in his desire to 
shoot. A moment’s hesitation, and once 
more the gray line resumes its journey. 
The does pass, perhaps thirty yards away, 
or even closer. One after the other they 
go by- -with each one that passes the stag 
with the gleaming horns comes nearer. 
Imagination is running riot in the novice’s 
mind, and he decides that of course the 
guide must be wrong and the stag must be 
a record, for there are certainly nearly 
sixty points; but he says nothing, for at 
last the animal is almost opposite. The 
guide, afraid to let the novice attempt 
shootinz the animal as it walks, gives a 
sudden whistle, and the whole herd stops, 
This is the chance. The stag presents an 
easy mark, yet the excitement makes the 
novite .ervous, and as often as not he will 
pull the trigger without taking aim. Even 
at the sound of the shot the startled 
animal- may not run more than a few yards 
when they will wheel round and stare in the 
direction of the sound. At this point 
the hunter will show what manner of man 
he is. Perhaps he will become still more 
wildly «xcited, and fire off every cartridge 
in rapid succession so wildly that, beyond 
frightening the caribou, no harm is done, 
except to the guide, who considers that he 
has not been rewarded for his careful 
selection of the gaze. Probably, however, 
after firing the first ineffectual shot, the 
novice loses his attack of buck fever, and, 
taking proper advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, brings down his stag with a well- 
placed shot. 

The question is whether or not this is a 
sportsmanlike method of hunting big game. 
That it has in it a certain pleasing element 
of excitement there is no doubt. The 
hours of patient watching, then the first 
glimpse of the gray creatures, the anxiety 
as to the size of the stag, whether or not 
he is large enough to shoot, whether he 
will come near enough, and, finally, at 
just what moment the shot should be 
fired. To the man who has never stalked 
big game this seems ideal; he can, per- 
haps, think of nothing better, and_ his 
heart will beat wildly as the object of his 
(rip to the wilds comes nearer and nearer. 
To the older sportsman there is excitement 
only if the stag is a really fine one. Then 
he, tou, may become as nervous as the 
greenhorn, with the result that he sometimes 
loses his head, and the caribou’s head too. 
Still, | rather question the sport of this 
inethod of shooting from ambush; the 
game is far too one-sided, for the man 
need know nothing of the art of hunting, 
and if he is even a reasonably good shot, 
the killing of the animal, if it comes within 
fair range, is a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty. Unfortunately, it is indulged in to 
such a great extent that the man who 
selects his position frequently finds that 
ahead of him, on the same lead, there may 
be several other parties, both meat-hunters 
and sportsmen, who take their pick of the 
Stags before he has a chance. Mr. Selous 
had this experience, and in writing on the 
subject he says, “I must say that I felt 
thoroughly disgusted with the whole 
business. In the first place, to sit on one 
Soot for hours lying in. wait for game is 
not hunting;.and, altho under favorable 
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2,000 Offices Monthly 


You men in business— 

In large or small offices— 

In stores or factories— 

Should know the development which 
has come about in respect to Adding 
Machines. 

Now $35 buys a competent Adder, 
which adds, subtracts and multiplies. 
It computes a hundred figures a minute, 
and never makes mistakes. 

Now there’s a machine so simple that 
any clerk can use it. So light that you 
can place it wherever work is done. So 
low in price that every desk may have 
one, every store and shop. 


the keyboard. 
with the original. 
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way. 
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Our offer is this: 


sand towns. 


obligation. 


Offices everywhere are adopting this 
Adder as fast as we can build it. 

Some are big offices which want in- 
dividual Adders. It is used in place of 
central adding machines. Each worker 
makes his own additions, where the 
books or papers are. The saving of 
time, in very short order, pays for an 
outfit of machines. 

Some are small offices, stores and 
shops — places which heretofore went 
without Adders. Anyone can operate 
this Adder. And it saves so much of 
work, time and ‘error that no man who 
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Then one motion: 


It does the same work as $150 ma- 
chines, and does it ina new and simple 
A half-hour’s practice makes any 
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Send us this coupon and 
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Put it to every test. 
Prove what it saves you in time and 
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At the end of ten days, decide for 
yourself the value of this Adder. Refuse 
it or keep it, just as you desire. 

Do this in fairness to yourself. Send 
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developed to meet aiwant apparent 
everywhere. And never was an Adder 
made so welcome as this simple, new- 
type machine. 

_ Seven keys do the work of the dozens 
heretofore employed. The number, be- 
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Organized Garden Development 


An American traveling in England strolled one day 
through one of the co-partnership workmen's housing 
communities. Here he saw model homes renting at 
$3 a week. These were impressive. But the most 
striking impression this traveler received was the sur- 
roundings of these homes. He had seen the great 
British estates with their rolling meadows flanked by 
clumps of luxuriant foliage. These were to be ex- 
pected. But here he found a garden paradise. Here 
he saw “‘cozy cottages buried in roses and phlox; white 
walls and red roofs, framed in privet hedges and 
friendly trees; laughing children on the rolling, ample 
greens, and everywhere gardens with cabbages, 
potatoes, beets, and all the homely vegetation that 
appeals to more than the eye.” 

This object lesson instilled in the observer's mind a 
great inspiration. He came home imbued with the 
aim of making his own town a-garden spot. He 
awakened the interest of the community. Garden 
Clubs, boys’ and girls’ leagues were formed. ‘Ugly back 
yards were clothed in bloom. Vacant fots were cul- 
tiyated. The beautifying spirit was infectious. It spread 
to the larger estates. Other cities took up the work. 

“The Garden Club” of Minneapolis, for instance, 
has induced its citizens to put under cultivation for 
flowers and vegetables, more than two and a quarter 
million square feet of ground which was formerly 
vacant and unsightly. Under its influence 18,000 
citizéns had gardens. The cost of this work was 
more-than $3,000, but the crop value exceeded 
$14,800. Omaha has enrolled thousands of her boys 
and girls in “The Civic League” for garden work. 
Other cities, other towns, all over the nation, are 
taking up gardening. The gardening spirit of the 
country home is extending to the city and village. 

The seedmen’s new catalogs are ready. They are 
never more attractive than on a winter evening with the 
cold wind blowing out of doors. Now is the time to 
study them under the evening lamp and with your 
pencil plan and write out the seed orders. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
Theliterary Digest 
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Ifyou desire infor- 
mation on Garden 
Develop ment write 
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~ when buying berry and other small fruit 

& plants. Heavy top growth is actually a 
disadvantage unless the plant has suffi- 

cient roots to sustain it. Our bigger, 
better roots—due to unexcelled growing 
conditions—assure bigger yield of bigger 
berries. Get our New Catalog—lists only 

my the better varieties, gives full cultural 
helps. No novelties that have failed to prove 

; their merit under our severe tests are in- 
cluded. This dependable 8mall-Fruit Catalog is 
free—contains berries of all kinds, grapes, cur- 
tants and garden roots. LESTER LOVETT 
Diamond ents Racacrien. 34 Ist Ave., Milford, Del. 














‘ou can now buy direct 
from Grover, the grower, high 
grade, best quality, fully matured 


Fruit Trees at $10 PER 100 and up. 
All Ornamental Trees, shrubs, roses, etc., 
at wholesale prices. Don’t order until you get 
our free illustrated catalog. Send tonight. Va) 
GROVER NURSERY CO. = 
69 Trust Bldg. Rochester, N.Y. ‘(| ROVERS 
Established 1890. Buy DIR Loa | 








An inexpensive book giving full di- 
rections for laying out and planting 
all sorts and sizes of gardens, with 
numerous designs for flower beds 
and borders. rections clear and 

~ simple—many illustrations from 
actual photagraphe, 12mo, cloth, 
60 cents net ; by mail 67 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


* 

Perpetual Carnations 

A new, beautifully illustrated, 
yet inexpensive book by an expert 
grower, giving full and practical 
instructions for cultivating Perpet- 
ual Carnations. Cloth-bound, 75 
cents net ; by mail 81 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New,York 
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conditions it may be a deadly way of 
killing caribou, it is not a form of sport 
which would appeal to me under any 
circumstances. But when pursued in com- 
petition with, and in the midst of numer- 
ous other gunners, I could see no redeeming 
point in it whatever.” Further on in the 
same book (‘Hunting Trips in North 
America’’) he says: ‘‘ As my experiences of 
the previous day had thoroughly disgusted 
me, I told my guide that he must take me 
for a long day’s walk through the country, 
as I would not again sit on a ‘lead’ and wait 
for caribou to come to me. He acknowl- 
edged that it was a poor form of sport, but 
said that at this time of year it paid better 
than walking and looking for caribou, as 
the animals were all traveling, and so 
seldom gave an opportunity for a stalk,” 
ete. This is true enough. During the 
migration the guides are thoroughly averse 
to any unnecessary walking being done, 
not’ only because the chance of getting 
good shooting is lessened for the man who 
does the walking, but because the crossing 
and recrossing of the leads put the 
animals on the alert. They know that 
their enemy, man, is about, and they pro- 
ceed with extra caution, or even turn back 
to await a more propitious time. All 
of which upsets the plans of other hunters 
who have taken up their positions on good 
leads. I remember hearing a guide de- 
scribe a sportsman who had refused to sit 
still and wait for the animals to come. He 
insisted on keeping on the tramp all day 
long, and as the guide remarked with 
bitterness, ‘‘he spoilted all the best leads 
for many miles.””. This shows that if a 
man wants to hunt during the migration, 
he can only retain his popularity by follow- 
ing the customs of the country, or choose 
his hunting-ground away from where the 
leads are being watched by those who like 
the easiest and surest methods that are 
allowed. Killing the caribou in the water 
would be the surest of all ways, but, 
fortunately, it is absolutely forbidden. 
Were it allowed, rifles would not be neces- 
sary, for the wretched beasts would be fol- 
lowed with a light, swift boat, and easily 
killed with an ax. 

In order to make ecaribou-shooting a 
really splendid sport, the hunter should 
select the season immediately before the 
rut, or as soon as the stags have lost the 
velvet covering of their horns. At this 
time the animal has to be stalked, and the 
stalking will be found to offer plenty of 
excitement, and test the endurance of the 
hunter to its utmost. As stated elsewhere, 
the country is a difficult one to travel 
through, owing to the softness of the 
innumerable bogs, and the extraordinary 
denseness of the forests, which severely 
try the patience of the man and the 
strength of his clothing. Occasionally one 
comes upon a stretch of fine, hard, open 
country, over which walking is a pleasure; 
but that is not where the best shooting 
is to be found. If I were going after 
caribou, I should take the latter “half of 
September; then the stag is at his best. 
He is so keenly alert that the most careful 
stalking will be found necessary; good 
shooting will also be called for. Unlike 
the watching from blinds when shots 
usually range between thirty and forty, and 
seldom at distances over one hundred yards, 
long shots are often the only ones to be 
obtained. Quick work is demanded, and in 
every way the hunting is of a kind that 
appeals to the real sportsman. J. G. 
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Millais declares that the best shootixg 
is to be had along the banks of rivers, 4s jt 
ealls for such quick action, not only in th 
matter of shooting, but in deciding whethe 
or not a head is large enough to be desir 
able. Sometimes at first. glance the hors 
appear to be first-rate, both large - and 
having many points, when ‘a’ closer ¢. 
amination reveals a lack of weight and 
symmetry. : 


The Gander River region is recommended 
as the best hunting-ground by some good 
authorities, but Mr. Dugmore doves not 
take the responsibility of saying any one 
place is the best. in the country. * The 
author advises hunters whose time is short 
to get first-class guides and trugt io their 
judgment. He goes on: 


In hunting the caribou, quietness is 
essential. Never break a twig if you ean 
avoid it, for a cracking branch makes’s 
noise which carries far and may give 
warning of your approach to the very stag 
you particularly want. Equally important 
is it to keep a sharp lookout at all times, 
especially when entering a barren, where 
a stag may be sleeping, for under such 
conditions they are hard to see. Among 
the numerous gray dead stumps and moss- 
covered low trees, the color of the caribou 
is so inconspicuous that the untrained 
eye will fail to detect the animal even at 
close range. The first intimation will be 
a glimpse of a disappearing patch of white 
as the caribou vanishes into the woods. 
The success of big-game shooting largely 
depends on seeing the game before the 
game sees you. When the stags are feed- 
ing on the open barrens they may be 
stalked with comparative ease, provided no 
movement is made while they have their 
heads up.. No matter what may be your 
position, keep absolutely quiet uniil 
feeding is resumed, for when the head is 
down they do not see much beyond the 
food they are eating. Always be sure that 
the wind is in the right direction, otherwise 
there is no chance of success, for the 
animals are very keen of scent. So, also, is 
their hearing acute. Where there are 
does with the stag, stalking is always far 
more difficult, as one will nearly always be 
doing sentry duty while the rest are feed- 
ing; and to cireumvent a watching doe 
requires very careful calculation and clever 
stalking. All things considered, the cari- 
bou of Newfoundland is not as alert as 
any other deer that I know of, and is 
therefore more readily approached. There 
is, of course, great variation among them, 
some being extremely alert and difficult to 
stalk, while others are so absurdly tame 
that they will allow a man to walk right 
up to within a few yards before taking 
fright. Curiosity is often a noticeable 
failing with them; when once it is aroused 
they will go to almost any lengths # 
satisfy it. I do not, however, advise the 
hunter to count too much on it, for the 
very thing which you imagine will tempt 
this curiosity will as likely as not frighten 
them away. Sometimes a strange noise 
will make them very: inquisitive, and they 
will come within a few feet to find out 
what it is. Then, occasionally, a while 
handkerchief will have the same effect. 

Immediately before the mating seasol 
the stags may be called by a peculiar low 
grunt, which must not be repeated 100 

(Continued on page 236) 
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"an | The Jeffery Owner Buys the Quality of the 
Finest Cars at a Moderate Price 
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will be 
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woods, 
HE man who pays four to six thousand for a motor car gets 
quality—represented by high grade materials; class, style, massive 
size, power, elegance, comfort; all those things. And his high 
first cost is followed by the terrific upkeep expense of a big heavy car. 


largely 
‘ore the 
re feed- 
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The fortunate buyer of the new Jeffery pays $1550 and gets quality—represented by the 
highest grade materials throughout, distinctive beauty of body design and finish, power, elegance 
and comfort. And his low first cost is followed by the utmost economy in upkeep—insured by the 
light but powerful Jeffery motor—the consequently lighter construction, the consequent reduction 
in oil and gas consumption, and tire wear. 
), also, is 
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Every man who has followed the development of high priced cars knows what they owe to 
wsvéae My European practice. The Jeffery is the first moderate-priced car to offer its owner the same 
wayste Bh advantages. 
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Paris, which sets the style in motors, has approved the light bloc-type of high: speed, 
id deme | high power motor. Yet the Jeffery is the pioneer in using this new idea, providing both power 
he eari- i and economy for American buyers. Paris approved the new style Rothschild body. Hee took 


- a is it to New York; Jeffery introduced it to the American public. 
_ and is 


There We Those are two exclusive high grade features. You will want to know about the others. 
ig them, ‘= You will want the detailed specifications of this unequalled car; send for the Jeffery Circle. It 





i " shows clearly how it has been possible to offer class, quality, distinction, comfort and economy 
Vy } 
ae wight at $1550. 

taki i Brief Specifications Styles and Prices 
<} aking =| U-S-L. Lighting and Starting System. Imported annular ball bearings. Five F 

P NY < passenger ‘our, $1550; two passenger Four, $1550; five passenger 
ticeable P| eieyaniersl soins Combination fore fed and plank ong raton Six" Fun two Dasooner’ Six, $22 si pamonger Si 00; four 
aro Nu} shaft. Ravfield carburetor. L2ft drive and center control. Bosch Duplex passenz zer Sedan Four, $2350: ‘Limousi sine Four, #3000; five passenger 
1eths to ignition. Solar lamps with dimmer. Sedan Six, $3250; Limousine Six, $3700. 
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Netting 6% 


when conservative- 
ly issued, are pur- 
chased by banks, 
trust companies 
and large institu- 
tions, and are suit- 
able for conserva- 
tive individual in- 
vestors. Our present 
offerings include 
an unusually well 
secured issue. Ac- 
tual investment in 
property over four 
times outstanding 
bonds. One-fourth 
of issue already 
matured and paid 
promptly. Ample 
sinking fund re- 
quirements. Suc- 
cessful history. 
Fair range of ma- 
turities. 


Ask for Circular No. 725-R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 





HIGHER FREIGHT-RATES — PRESI- 
DENT WILSON’S PROBABLE 
ATTITUDE 


RESIDENT WILSON’S message to 

Congress, as read by him on Janu- 
ary 20, contained two sentences which are 
believed to imply an opinion on his part 
that the petition of the Eastern railroads 
for permission to advance freight-rates 
should, under certain conditions, be granted. 
In one cf these sentences he said, ‘‘The 
prosperity of the railroads and the pros- 
perity of the country are inseparably 
eonnected’’; and in another that, upon this 
question, those chiefly responsible for the 
actual management and operation of the 
roads ‘‘have spoken very plainly and very 
earnestly with a purpose we ought to be 
quick to accept.’”’ The regular correspon- 
dent in Washington of the New York 
Evening Post declares that to him and 
others has been given ‘‘a key” which en- 
ables them to ‘‘read between the lines and 
venture to record, without much hesita- 
tion, that Mr. Wilson does favor allowing 
increased rates.”” This correspondent adds 
his belief that, while the President is willing 
to see an increase in rates granted, this will- 
ingness ‘‘ hinges absolutely upon acceptance 
by Congress and by the carriers of his rec- 
ommendation that power be conferred 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘to superintend and regulate the financial 
operations by which the railroads are 
henceforth to be supplied with the money 
they need.’”’ All of which means that the 
President will favor granting increased 
rates only on condition that the Com- 
merce Commission is empowered to regu- 
late and control issues of stocks and 
bonds. 

Most Eastern roads have been for some 
weeks in a state of expectancy as to what 
would be done with their petition. Among 
them and among financial houses a belief 
has been growing that the petition in some 
form will ultimately be granted. Mean- 
while, The Wall Street Journal has under- 
taken to show what such increases would 
mean to the roads. The writer contends 
that an idea, somewhat current, that the 
increases would be ‘‘quickly eaten up by 
wage increases” is not warranted. On the 
contrary, it believes a strong desire for 
wage increases would continue to exert its 
influence, regardless of what action the 
commission might take. Whether in- 
creases are granted or not, ‘‘railroad men 
fully expect that further demands from 
employees will be made.”’ 

Just what a uniform advance of 5 per 
cent. on all freight rates would mean is 
declared by The Journal to be ‘“approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 a year additional net 
revenue. to the thirty-five Eastern rail- 
roads.” For various reasons, however, 
some of the rates can not be advanced; 
hence railroad men estimate the effect at 
‘**not more than $40,000,000.”". The writer 
goes on to say: 


“These roads had $16,300,000 less net 
operating income in 1913 than in 1910. 


Assuming that the railroad estimate is. 


correct, it would not only restore the net 








earnings to what they were in 1910, but 
add $24,000,000, provided volume of busi- 
ness and operating expenses remained on 
the same basis as last year. 

“This $24,000,000 would represent 3.46 
per cent. return on the $660,000,000 addi. 
tion to property investment since 19] 
that these roads show in their statistical 
exhibits. But the award of the con 
ductors’ and trainmen’s arbitration, made 
since June 30, 1913, has added about 
$6,000,000 a year to the operating expenses 
of the Eastern railroads, and the ext ra-crey 
laws in New York and New Jersey were not 
in effect last year. Hence, as a return on 
the additional capital put in since 1910 the 
proposed rate increase would in reality 
amount to less than 3 per cent. 

“* About $122,000,000 of this additional 
capital was taken from income or accumu 
lated surplus. On the remaining $538. 
000,000 the theoretical gain of perhaps 
$18,000,000 in net earnings as compared 
with 1910 would amount to about 3.3 per 
cent. This is much less than it is costing 
the railroads to use the money, but it 
would be vastly better than no return at all. 

‘*In substance, however, the question is 
whether the net earnings of the lastern 
railroads are to take their natura! course 
under existing rates or whether they are to 
be approximately $40,000,000 greater than 
they would otherwise be. This is not the 
same as to say that favorable action by 
the commission would make them $40,000, 
000 greater than they were in 1913. Traffic, 
wages, material costs, and taxes never 
remain steady, and he would be rash who 
attempted to predict what the net earnings 
of the railroads would be in 1914 or 1915 
on the assumption of this or that action 
by the commission.” 


The day before President Wilson deliv- 
ered his message final figures were given 
out in advance in Washington covering 
the operations of all roads having revenues 
above $1,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1913, and during the five months ending 
December 1. The figures were official, 
being those which had been compiled by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
own experts from reports made to the 
commission by the railroads. ° The figures 
show heavy shrinkages in earnings com- 
pared with the previous year. Following 
are items from this report as obtained for 
the New York Times: 


‘The report shows that the net operating 
revenue from rail operations for the whole 
country in November, 1913, was $76,316, 
601, compared with $90,785,820 in Novem- 
ber, 1912. This was a loss of $14,469,219 
in operating revenue from rail operations 
during the thirty-day period as compared 
with the corresponding month a year ago. 

‘It shows that the bulk of this loss fell 
upon the railroads in the Eastern district, 
upon roads in ‘official classification tert- 
tory’ north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers and east of the Mississippi, that are 
now appealing for permission to make ef- 
fective their proposed 5 per cent. increase 
in rates. The net operating revenue for 
roads from rail operations in the Eastern 
district in November, 1912, was $25,627,- 
722, as compared with $35,297,227 m 
November, 1913. This was a loss 
$9,669,505. 

“Tt shows that for the five months ended 


‘December 1, net operating revenue from 
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rail operations for the whole, United States 
was $427,462,916 in 1913, as compared 
with $472,060,602 during the correspond- 
ing five-month period the preceding year. 
This was @ loss of $44,597,686 for all the 
big roads of the country in five months this 
year, compared with 1912. If this is main- 
tained until next June, it will mean a loss 
of over $105,000,000 for the entire fiscal 
year 1914, as compared with the fiscal year 
1913. 

“Tt shows, again, that the bulk of this 
loss for the five-month period fell upon 
the roads of the Eastern district that are 
seeking the 5 per cent. increase in rates. 
The total operating revenue from rail oper- 
ations for the Eastern district roads during 
the five months ended December 1 was 
$167,738.067, compared with $198,992,848 
during ‘he corresponding months of 1912. 
This w:s a loss of $31,254,781. If main- 
tained ti!l June 30, the balance of the fiscal 
year, this would mean a loss of approxi- 
mately $75,000,000, compared with the 
fiscal yexr 1913.” 






















THE NEW EXPRESS RATES 


The day following the date of this issue 
of THe Literary Diaest (that is, on 
February 1), the new express rates ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will go into effect. Much interest is felt 
throughout the country as to the reductions 
made, not only among those who are ac- 
customed to send goods by express, but 
among students of economies, and especially 
among transportation companies. The 
new rates are in many instances in strong 
contrast with the old and invite study as to 
how they will work out in competition 
with parcel-post rates—those for small 
packages and those for large. Parcel-post 
rates will still remain lower for small 
packages, that is, those for packages of five 
pounds and less for short or for medium 
distances, and for packages weighing not 
more than twenty pounds and sent short 
distances. For long distances, however, 
and for heavy packages the new express 
rates fall below those of the parcel post. 
For example, they are lower than parcel- 
post rates when the packages weigh ten 
pounds and the distance is great; at 
twenty pounds the express rates are lower 
for most distances that exceed 150 miles. 
In The Wall Street Journal these details are 
pointed out. 

It appears further that besides com- 
parisons of rates, the shipper will be able to 
take into consideration other points in 
service rendered. Thus the express com- 
panies will call for and deliver shipments 
and will give limited insurance without 
extra charge, whereas the post-office will 
deliver but will not call for parcels; the 
post-office, moreover, imposes a special 
charge for insurance limited to $50; and 
does not deliver packages sent C. O. D. 
Following is a table printed in the same 
hewspaper, showing typical rates for five-, 
len-, and twenty-pound packages under the 
old and new express charges, and in the last 
column: the parcel-post rates: 

Old New 
Lbs. Ezp. Ezp. 

5 $0.50 

10 


Between And 
New York Bangor, Me..... 
“aes 20 
New York Concord, N. H... 
1 
New York Albany......... 3 
10 
New York Buffalo......... 
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Income Tax Certificates Not 
Required With Coupons 


@ Investors are finding relief from troublesome provisions of the 
Income Tax by purchasing bonds which are the obligations of 
mdividuals. Certificates need not be presented with the -oupons 
on these investments, and the Normal Tex of 1% is not deducted 
at the source, except in cases where the annual interest from a 
single bond issue to the investor exceeds $3,000 


PANN HH 


@ These facts have caused a rapidly increasing demand for sound 
securities of the type sold by us since the passage of the Income 
ax law. 


@ We offer a large variety of first mortgage real estate bonds of this type, whose 
safety is unquestionable, netting 6%. We will be pleased to explain in detail 
the merits of these securities and their advantages under the Income Tax law. 


@ The fact that no investor has evcr suffered loss of principal or interest on 
any security purchased of us in the 32 years since this House was founded 
should give weight to ou: recommendation of these bonds. 


@ We have prepared an Income Tax book of the kind thousands of investors 
have been waiting for—a book which explains the law in such clear, simple 
language that no one can fail to und:rstand it readily. We will be pleased to 
send this book, together with The Investors Magazine, our montkly publication, 
and investment circulars to any investor on request. 





Write for circular No. 546B 
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The Most Satisfactory 
Bonds are Selected 


not by theory and casual observation but by carefully comparing the records of 
various classes of bonds covering a period of years. 


We have prepared and now offer to investors the 1914 edition of our copyrighted 
booklet entitled 


“THE MOST SATISFACTORY BONDS.” 


This booklet contains the results of expert research and carefully compiled 
information showing the comparative advantages to the investor of the various 


classes of bonds. You will be interested to observe in this booklet : 


1. The relative price movements of representative Municipal, 
Railroad and Public Utility bonds, in a graphic comparison 
of their averages for a number of years. 


2. The progress made by representative bonds of the Most 
Satisfactory class. 


3. The methods employed by the conservative banking organi- 
zation not only in selecting those bonds which are safe but 
in imposing restrictions which safeguard both their own and 
their clients’ money. 


Investors, whether of large or small means, will find this booklet of consider- 
able help in determining relative investment values. 


Copy sent upon request for Booklet D-// 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK 
49 Wall St. 


BOSTON 
Halsey & Co., Inc. 


LONDON, Halsey & Co., Ltd» 


CHICAGO 
La Salle and Adams Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
424 California St. 


GENEVA, Switzerland 


BALTIMORE 
631 Munsey Bidg. 
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F The Stulitiee of 


Your Investments 
depends ultimately on the farmer 


Therefore, it is to your own interest and an 
economic service to assist the farmers, who are 
every where appealing for the surplus funds of 
the City Investor to make the improvements 
necessary to bring the farms up to the efficiency 
standards of to-day. 

Southern farmers produce the greatest money 
crop in the World—Cotton, in 1913 estimated at 
14 million bales valued at million dollars. 
Wherever properly financed these farmers are 
rapidly adapting themselves to diversification 
of crops, cattle raising and dairying. 

The great Life Insurance Companies are lend- 
ing O1. Southern Farms and you can safely 
and profitably do so also. 

Under our plan you can invest any amount 
in multiples of $100 for any desired time to 
md you 6% and be absolutely insured against 


You should have our illustrated Booklet on 
Southern Agriculture now in preparation. 


Ask for Booklet K 
New York, Chicago and Boston Bank References 


Mortgage Securities Co. 


CAPITAL PAID IN $600,000 
WHITNEY-CENTRAL BUILDING 
New Orleans 


RWGAUNCERS. Paesioeny LEVERING MOORE, Active Vice Pace. 














Write us for our 
Investors’ Pocket Manual 


250 Pages devoted to Copper, Rail- 

road and Industrial Securities listed 

on the following Stock Exchanges: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Rochester, Winnipeg, St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
C’eveland, Montreal, Toronto, Colorado Springs, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati, Washington, Spokane, Salt 
Lake and Los Angeles. Sent free on application. 


Information Regarding any Company Gladly Furnished 
WIGGIN & ELWELL 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
57 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








YOUNG MAN, 26, who doesn’t know it all, but who 
has fair amount of horse sense and is thoroughly 
experienced, reliable and industrious, seeks position as 
private secretary or assistant to executive. Salary 
asked $1500 or better. Good character and record. [f 
interested, kindly address 


ABILITY, Box 203, The Literary Digest 











THE advertising columns of The 
Digest now give the investor news 
of investment offerings almost as quick- 
ly as the daily papers. 

This affords the advertiser an op- 
portunity to schedule copy for these 
pages and to reach quickly the invest- 
ing public throughout the country. 
Many attractive bond issues are decided 
upon and sold within two or three 
weeks, sothatthis service fillsareal need. 

We advise those of our subscribers seeking 


advice or enlightenment on investments to 


write to a reputable banker. 
. ,Many financial houses maintain special bureaus of 
information and advice for prospective investors. A 

| investor will receive exactly the same service as 
the large investor, 


___The[iteraryDigest 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE DECLINE IN BUILDING 
OPERATIONS 


Just what the figures are for building op- 
erations in 1913, and how they compare 
with those for 1912, are made apparent in 
Bradstreet’s. A table is printed showing 
the record of expenditures of leading cities 
from January, 1911, to December 31, 1913, 
—that is, covering a period of thirty-six 
months—the table showing the changes for 
each month of this period is as follows: 
Change. 
per cent. 

pb. 14.7 


1. 274 
pb. 2.3 


$171,868,315 ©. 15 
$83,339,805 
79,960,920 
87,946,080 
$251,246,805 
$423,115,120 
$78,407,023 
21,268,999 
72,225,168 
$241,901,190 
$665,016,310 
$66,746,617 
66,049,706 
54,315,166 
$187,111,489 
$852,127,799 

1912 

$48,692,024 
.. 61,141,275 51,494,205 
81,220,557 79,409,845 
$196,702,395 $179,596,164 
April, 145 cities $96,918,246 $103,189,722 
oy 146 cities 88,706,252 95,008,769 
June, 146 cities 96,958,920 
$295,157,411 
$474,753,575 
$87,580,278 
83,462,183 
68,680,476 
$239,722,937 
$714,476,512 
$73,128,886 
71,176,911 
72,180,455 
$216,486,252 


$930,962,764 


1912 
January, 132 cities $41,411,871 
Fe! , 134 cities 54,607,238 
March, 141 cities 


1912 
$48,555,636 
42,842,495 
80,470,184 





First quarter 





April, 140 cities $99,561,328 
ay, 141 cities 93,105,947 
June, 140 cities ‘ 





Second quarter $287,374,918 


$461,982,267 
. $85,720,991 


. $1,900,934 
. 67,921,024 





Six months 





July, 141 cities... . 
August, 142 cities. 
September, 142 citi: 











October, 143 cities $72,275,680 
November, 141 cities...... 69,935,837 
December, 146 cities 73,370,322 

Fourth quarter........ $215,581,839 
$913,107,055 


1913 








Twelve months 


January, 145 cities 
February, 145 cities. 
March, 146 cities 











Six months............$463,186,846 
$75,501,375 
63,720,880 
76,720,050 
$215,942,305 





July, 145 cities, 
August, 146 cities 
September, 143 cities. 


Third quarter 








Nine months 





October, 144 cities. 
November, 145 cities 
December, 146 cities 


50,405,703 
67,409,818 


$180,847,906 
$859,977,057 





Fourth quarter 





Twelve months 


The writer declares that ‘“‘the key” to 
this large decrease is “‘largely found in 
the volume of building at New York.” 
During the year 1913, the total amount of 
expenditures in Greater New York, except 
the Borough of Richmond, was $153,700,- 
817, which represents a decrease over 1912 
of 29.5 per cent. Stated in dollars, this 
decline in New York was $65,000,000, 
which represented 85 per cent. of the total 
decline for all the cities reported. Several 
large cities made gains last year over 1912. 
Conspicuous among them was Chicago, 
with a gain of 3.3 per cent.; Cleveland, 
30.9 per cent.; Detroit, 16.9 per cent.; 
Newark, N. J., 39.7 per cent.; Philadelphia, 
4.9 per cent.; Pittsburg, 40 per cent.; and 
San Francisco, 24.8 per cent. Besides New 
York with 29.5 per cent. decline, other 
cities reporting large declines are: Boston, 
22.7 per cent.; Buffalo, 7.6 per cent.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 12.1 per cent.; Milwaukee, 
11,4 per cent.; Minneapolis, 9.6 per cent.; 
Portland, Ore., 10.3. per cent.; 
| Louis, 36 per cent. 
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We Offer to Investors | 


SERVICE 


In the selection of investment 
purchases at this opportune time of 
low prices our experience of many 
years, covering periods of similar 
— depressions, should be help. 
ul. 


In attempting to comply with the 
Federal Income Tax Law many’ 
new and perplexing questions have 
arisen. We have made a careful 
study of the law as it applies to in- 
vestments and offer our advice and 
assistance. 


The services of our organization 
are always available without ob- 


ligation, for the solution of invest- 
ment problems of every kind. 


“*Investment Suggestions,** 
Circular J-38 sent on request 


White, Weld & Co. 


The Rookery 14 Wall St. 
Chicago New York 


111 Devonshire St. 
Boston 























and St. | 


——— 








Your Money Will Earn 7% & 8%. 


invested in first mortgages in Oklahama 

City improved real estate. We have ney 
had a loss. Interest paid promptly. vehas 
of property three times amount of Joys. 
Write for free booklet describing our bisi- 
ness and list of loans. We have loans of 
$150.00 to $10,000.00. 


Aurelius-Swanson Co. 
31 State Nat. Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














tandpoint of 

re is no wiser 

ndustrial secur- 

the city with a history and a 

st prosperous and progressive 
in the Middle West. 


offer them with perfect confidence 
ervative, exacting investor 
rices these securities yield almost 7%. 
nformation regarding them, With it 
you copyrighted literature which ex. 
nal “Compound In rtial 
in detail. 





absolutely guarantee for S years 5% % interest and 
with option of increasing return conditionally 
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WICHITA FALLS 
TEX 


oO 


“The Busiest and Best Built City in Texas’ 
Population Increase 1900-1910—230°. 


INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


Forty Plants in Successful Operation 
Cheapest Fuel in Southwest 


COAL-OIL-NATURAL GAS 


Large Trade Territory—Low Freight Rates 
No Competing City Within 100 Miles Radius 


Six Railroads—Free Sites 


Healthful Climate— Altitude 958 Feet 
Few Extremes of Temperature 


Fishing LAKE WICHITA #21 


The Largest Artificial Body of Water in the 
outhwest. 2x7 Miles. 3200 Acres 


“HIT THE TRAIL FOR WICHITA” 


We Have Something Good to Show You 


“OBEY THE IMPULSE” 


For Particulars, Write 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 








































DANFORTH 
FARM MORTGAGES 


Will bear the closest investiga- 
tion. Our territory is limited 
to locatitics where values are 
tried ani permanent. 
Fifty-six years’ experience in 
lending on farm lands without 
the loss of a single dollar 
means something to persons 
who want safe investments. 
Write Sor our new List of Mortgages No. 50. 

A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 
Founded A. D. 1858 

ILLINOIS 





Ze 














WASHINGTON, 

When you purchase from us a mortgage on Im- 
proved Georgia City or Farm Property, you take as 
little chance as is humanly possible. You receive 
from 6% to 7% and you can be sure of receiving 

it regularly. Your principal is amply protected. 
Let us send you our list of Leans and some very interesting and re- 
liable literature, Our advertising has appeared in Literary Digest 
for two years. Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Dept. 4, Marietta, Ga. 


and 
% 











6% Gold Mortgages 


We own and offer exceptionally strong 
Real Estate Mortgages in the follow- 
ing amounts: 


$9000 $5500 
5000 4500 
4000 3500 
1700 1600 


In every case the security is a new 
building; its value two or more times 
the face of the loan. 


All titles are guaranteed by the Chicago 
Title & Trust Co., with assets of 
$8,000,000. 

In addition we own and offer first 
mortgage Real Estate Bonds in de- 
nominations of $100 to $500. 


We shall be pleased to send full par- 
ticulars. 


COCHRAN & McCLUER 


Established 1893 


38 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 








THE LITERARY 


EXCESSIVE 


DIGEST 


LOANS ON 
POLICIES 


INSURANCE 


New attention has recently been called 
to the steady increase in loans made by 
insurance companies to holders of life 
policies issued by them. It is estimated 
that $500,000,000 in such loans is now out- 
standing. Among policy-holders the prac- 
tise of obtaining these loans has been 
growing at an alarming rate. A notable 
increase set in during the years 1907 and 
1908. © Policy-holders in States on the 
Pacific Coast are declared to lead in the 
amount of their borrowings. Striking as 
are the figures themselves, it is perhaps 
even more startling to learn that, on an 
average, only 10 per cent. of the sums 
borrowed are ever repaid, and that thou- 
sands of beneficiaries under their life policies 
fail in consequence to get anything. The 
companies have endeavored to check the 
demand for loans by increasing the interest 
rates. Formerly the rate was commonly 
5 per cent.; it is now 6, this rate having 
gone into effect on January 1 this year 
with two companies, and in February last 
with one other. Following are other items 
on this subject recently printed in the New 
York Evening Post: 


‘These mortgages on policies increased 
from 34 per cent. of reserves in 1888 to 
16.03 per cent. in 1912, and probably 
reached 18 per cent. at the end of 1913. 
The total reserves in 1912 amounted to 
about three and one-half billion dollars. 
These figures are based on the United States 
business of American companies holding 93 
per cent. of the total assets of the life-in- 
surance companies of this country in 1911. 

‘*Emphasis is placed on the ultimate loss 
of life-insurance protection to beneficiaries 
in a recent report made by the Association 
cf Life Insurance Presidents: ‘not over 
10 per cent. of policy loans are ever repaid.’ 
This means that $503,212,500 of the policy 
loans in foree December 31, 1912, will 
never be repaid. Therefore, if the policies 
encumbered by those loans are all carried 
to maturity, the beneficiaries, solely be- 
cause of such loans, will be deprived of 
$503,212,500 of insurance originally taken 
out for their protection. The magnitude 
of this loss of protection to dependents will 
be more fully appreciated when the fact is 
realized that the amount of it is in excess 
of the total amount of ordinary insurance 
that was in force in any single State in the 
Union on December 31, 1912, excepting 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, I[I- 
linois, Ohio, and Massachusetts; that it is 
equal to one-half the insurance in foree in 
IIInois, which ranks third in amount of 
insurance in force; nearly equals the com- 
bined amounts in foree in California and 
Colorado, and . exceeds the combined 
amounts in force in the ten States of Del- 
aware, Florida, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Utah, and Wyoming. This is not 
the maximum measure of the loss of pro- 
tection to dependents. Many of the poli- 
cies upon which loans have been effected 
will lapse as a direct result of the loans, 
and the entire amount of the insur- 
ance carried in the policies will be lost to 
beneficiaries.” 


HOW GUARANTIES OF BANK 
DEPOSITS WORK 











Oklahoma for a few years past has been 
experimenting with giving guaranties that 
bank deposits will be paid. Since the law 
| went into effect, no depositor in a State 
| bank has lost any money by reason of a 
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Seven varieties, all long filler. Made [}ynd more 
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A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl 
edge of the whole truth 
about selfand sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
_ This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 




































































Sexology oe 

lien upo 

; _ Ldlustrated) lected, as 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in it i 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: pita, 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. profits of 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. of th lig 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. ella 








Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. und. 




































_ Medical poutetas a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. “By | 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. “4 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. not mor 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. was inte 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 2 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2.00, postpaid. to know 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. tions wi 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. of the a 
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SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 

A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with regard 
to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the world from the 
days of ancient Rome to the present time. By Prof. Dr. Hugo Mag- 
nus; authorized translation from the German, edited by Dr. Julius 
L. Salinger, 12mo, Cloth, 214 pages. $1.00, net; postpaid $1.10. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


















































Exercises for Women 














For EVERY WOMAN, EVERYWHERE, whe 
desires PHYSICAL GRACE and POWER, and 
the mental satisfaction consequent upon both. 
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if essary. This new y Floren ‘ 
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Wy YY Gymnasium, Stanford University, out value ¢ 
Uf if Y lines and pictures an excellent series greate 
Neas/ Lp » plain, practical exercises, adapted to r 
G Pies Ff), meet the pecullar require’ tar absolut 
Y A women. e combination a 
WYY cises includes many for n board v 
YU YY, 7 flesh, and others bound to result ia for $40 
For UY Dy the securing and preservation of @ th 
Grace, Yy full, rounded graceful figure. e ami 
Beauty, KY 12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated: out: 
Power My $1.00 net ; by mail $1.10 the bo: 








, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave.,NewYork 887,354 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





fank failure thus far. The banks, how- 











wer, according to a correspondent of the 
jew York Evening Post writing from 
Nklahoma City, have already become per- 
exed over Outcomes of the law. State 
fanks thus far have paid into the guaranty 

nd more than $2,000,000 in assessments, 








Wit soon the sum of $800,000 will be 
anted; warrants issued by the State 
banking hoard for the payment of obliga- 
ions will be outstanding, and for their 
navment {here is no money. Following are 
teresting points in the correspondent’s 
etter: 


“The Oklahoma law as amended in 
913 provides for an annual assessment 
gual to not more than one-fifth of 1 per 
ent. of 2 bank’s average daily deposits, 
but adds that the banking board at its 
Hiscretion may levy an additional special 
essmeni of one-fifth of 1 per cent. 
turing the fiseal years ending June 30, 
914; June 30, 1915, and June 30, 1916. 
The banking board has called for the pay- 
ment of ar. assessment of one-fifth of 1 per 
ent. on December 1; also for additional 
securities equal to 1 per cent. of the 
pverage deposits of each bank as shown 
or the year ending March 11, 1913, to 
rover a further issue of banking-board 
warrants in exeess of the $600,000 in 
warrants now outstanding. 


“It is the aim of the Oklahoma board 
0 create 2 guaranty fund equal to 2 per 
ent. of the average daily deposits of all 
he State banks over and above all cer- 
ificates of indebtedness or other obliga- 
ions chargeable against the fund. When 
the amount is in hand subsequent assess- 
ments shal! be no greater than an amount 
sufficient to maintain the 2 per cent. 
When there are not sufficient funds to pay 
he depositors of failed banks or other 
indebtedness properly chargeable against 
he fund, the banking board issues cer- 
ificates of indebtedness known as de- 
positors’ guaranty-fund warrants of the 
State of Oklahoma, which bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent. until paid. 


_“These warrants are a charge and first 
lien upon the guaranty fund when col- 
lected, as well as a first lien against the 
apital stock, surplus, and undivided 
profits of «ll the State banks to the extent 
of = liability of each bank to the guaranty 
fund. 

“By limiting the annual assessment at 
not more than one-fifth of 1 per cent., it 
was intended that bankers should be able 
to know just what their maximum obliga- 


lions woul be each year. The limiting 
of the assessment, however, leaves other 
troubles uncared for. The obligations 
against the guaranty fund are increasing 
from month to month, and at some time 
will have to be paid, and there are debts 
from loans under the old law to banks én 
shaky condition. During the session of 


the last legislature there was discussion 
of the proposal to place the credit of the 
State behind the guaranty fund, the war- 
tants issued by the board to be paid out of 
the general treasury, and the latter to be 
tembursed whenever the money should be 
collected in assessments against the State 
danks, 
, From the wreckage of closed banks 
the banking board has assets with a face 
value of more than $2,500,000, but the 
rw part of them is known to be 
anntely worthless, and the banking 
ty ard would be lucky to sell all these assets 
$400,000, which would be about half 
* amount of the warrants that will soon 
outstanding. In the last six months 
87 board has been able to collect only 

304.81 from its ‘dead’ assets.” 
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Just Bubbles 


of Grain 


Prof. Anderson’s foods—Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice—are simply airy bubbles of grain. 

They float, and the toasted walls are only bubble-thick. 

Inside of each grain there occur in the making a hun- 
dred million steam explosions—one for each food granule. 
Thus the grains are puffed to eight times normal size. 





The heat applied is 550 degrees. That gives the fasci- 
nating taste—a taste like toasted nuts. 

The thin walls crush, at a touch of the teeth, into 
almond-flavored granules. You have never tasted more 
delicious morsels. 


Yet these are just whole grains, without any additions. 
The whole flavor comes from heat. 





The object of all this is to make every atom digestible, 
by blasting the granules to pieces. To supply you all the 
food value that lies in the grain. 


But the result is foods that folks revel in. The scientific 
facts are forgotten. Forty million dishes monthly are eaten 
from sheer enjoyment. 


Putted Wheat-lo¢ 
Putted Rice-I5¢ 


Except in Extreme West 


Serve in the morning with sugar and cream, or mix 
with any fruit. For supper, serve like crackers, floating in 
bowls of milk. Use like nuts in candy making or as gar- 
nish for ice cream. Serve in soup like wafers. 

Don’t go without them. Nothing you knowin cereal 
foods is anywhere near so delightful. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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I Want to GiveYou 
“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws gove rning right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and concisely why a few 
minutes daily of movements scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—most 
of which are muscular—will do infinitely 
more for your health and strength than hours 
of random exercise. 


I offer it to you free, because I want you 
to understand the principle s underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands of men from uncertain health and ineffi- 
ciency into fuller, more useful and serener life. 


Sooner or later you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedentary 
life will. You will find ‘‘Human Energy” a 
real contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself. It is startling, yet 
obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 


Suite 78, Exchange Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


ROW N?® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


For Bronchitis 


Nothing better for the cough of posnchitte and asthma, 
oarseness and Lg Used over 50 years. 
- $1.00. Sample Free, 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON Bosto' 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 228) 


frequently; just often enough to arouse 
but not satisfy their curiosity. I have 
never seen an instance of them coming 
any distance in reply to the call—a couple 
of hundred yards at most—and it does not 
appear to excite them to any great extent, 
so in this respect they are quite unlike the 
moose. Calling is not much resorted to, 
except when a stag has been frightened 
and has started to run, then a properly 
delivered grunt will occasionally cause him 
to stop and perhaps return to investigate. 
If the wind is the right direction and there 
are no does present, they sometimes come 
ridiculously near, so that shooting is really 
too easy to be interesting. 

In advising the September season, as the 


| best for those who are keen hunters and do 
|not object to plenty of hard work—and 


| caribou-stalking can be as full of hardships 


as any shooting I know of, owing to the 
extremely difficult walking—there is an- 
other reason, apart from the greater alert- 
ness of the animal, which should of itself 


| be sufficient inducement for selecting this 


| which ean not be used for food; 





time of the year. 
if not worse, to 


It always seems a_pity, 
kill any large animal 
not only 
is it a waste of life, but the primary in- 
centive to hunting is the procuring of meat 
in such a way that the best sporting in- 
stinet shall be satisfied. To kill simply 
for the sake of a pair of horns is not 
altogether satisfactory to most of us. The 
horns are the trophy which appeal to our 
vanity; we like to show them to our friends, 
and they give us an excuse for telling how 
the animal was shot, and other—to our- 
selves, at least—interesting details of the 


January 31, | 














trip. But we do like to think the ng 
of food in the wilds was part of { 
reason for the killing. It makes , 
comfortably elastic conscience more e 
so that we are pleased with ourselves, 


course, I know perfectly well we wo 
not express this so bluntly before y 
friends, or even to ourselves, any m 


than we like to discuss the feeling of regy 
which so often comes when we sce that y 
have really killed a large beast. Most ; 
us have experienced that moment { 
remorse. Even guides, who all their liv 
have either hunted or been with hunte 
have told me how they frequently wou 
have given anything to bring the fall 
animal back to life. When Caribe 
stag is shot either during (which is fo 
bidden by law) or soon after the matiy 
season, it is useless for food, as the fieg 
has such a pungent odor that none by 
those with the strongest of stom:ichs eoul 
touch it. The texture is almosi like th 
of a sponge; the meat is feveri:h ands 
disgusting that even the sigh* of itj 
nauseating. The man who shoots they 
animals after the middle of Oc ober, an 
until the horns are dropt, musi therefor 
not count on the stag as furnishing }j 


supply of meat for camp use. This, 
course, does not apply to the you 
stags, whose passions are not thoroughly 


developed. 





Unsatisfied.—A Chicago poet printe 
some verses on Medicine Hat which 
pleased the citizens of that place that they 
sent him a handsome headpiece. Nov 
he’s wondering if he can collect a suit by 
embalming in verse, Coatsville, Pa.; Ves, 








Ky., and Knickerbocker, Okla.—Bosi 
Transcript. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. ighest references 
Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free searci 

Warson E. Coteman, Was shinghen, ac. 


patentability. 
TOIN 
tions wanted. 





ents 





IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 


PATENTS SECURED OR 
TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as te 


IVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
sent free. 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. 
— by us advertised iree in Worid’s 
Pr mole free. 

V 1CTOR i. “EVANS & CO. 


FEE RE- 


GUIDE BOOK and WHA'l 


ONE MIL LION 
at- 


Sketches, Stories, 


ashington . 
eet tainers. 





Personal Services. I get patentor no fee. 
R.B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington. D.C. 


REAL ESTATE—FARMS 


By mail, $1.11. 





TYPEW! RITER BARGAINS 


minus A.C. 








LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITE wis 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. 

Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to 4Mirs. hee 
(many less). Rented anywhere. applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 


days. 279. 


Myers, Fla. 


Gate City ot the Tropics.” 
»R.R. 
Average Temp. 
Booklet by L 
to homeseekers, tourists, sportsmen, agricul- 
turists, or investors. 


Southern ter- 
Death rate 3 per 1,000. 
winter 64,summer 81. Clear 
ee County Officials 


Board of Trade, Fort 





one and judg e on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34- 36 W . Lake St., Chicago. 





HELP WANTED—FEMALE 





FOR SALE 


A fine large plantation in Florida, 
acres rolling land, rich loam, red clay subsoil, 


1000 


favorite numbers of favorite authors and enter- 
Practical advice on delivery. 
Learners and After-Dinner and other occasions, $1.00. 


Books by Crenville Kleiser that Build 


PRESTIGE ano POWER 


Humorous Hits and How to Hold an Audience 





Poems and Monologues—the 


For Teachers, 





How to Develop Power and Personality 
Power of Imagination, of Memory, of English Style, 0 
Vocabulary, of Speech, of Silence, of Gesture, of [/lustration, 
of the Eye, of Conv ersation—the Personality that wins, com- 
pelsand succeeds. Net, $1.25; by mail, post-paid, $1.40. 


How to Argue and Win 


Thoroughly practical Suggestions for training the mind, so 


Y ( OU NG WOMEN jenaiat or single) who 
have had experience as salespeople, but who 
cannot now devote the fuil day to business, 
can secure employment in one of the high- 
class Department Stores, from 11 to 4, as 
‘regular’? Department Sales Clerks in de- 
partments in which they are qualified tosell, 
not shifted about as extras or contingents, but 
rularly employed in the same capacity each 
», Please state past experience, age and sal- 

ary expected. Box 444,care of husenry Digest. 





AGENT s WANTED 





AGE NT Ss Leameeil te sell monuments. Ship- 

me nts made direct from the quarries or here. 
test of work guaranteed. Write for our 

liberal terms. pues MONUMENT 


CO , Sterling, 


500 acres under cultivation, most of it in fine 
condition. growing corn, cotton, sugar cane, 








etc., buildings mostly new within six years. 
Modem house, 12 rooms, 2 bathrooms. Run- | 
ning water, brick warehouse, stables, barns, | 
etc., and about 20 small houses for tenants. 

The owners cannot attend to it and offer it 
at a positive bargain and on easy terms. ‘This 
offers one of the finest opportunities in the 
state for general farming, raising cattle, and 
some varieties of fruits. 


FRANCIS B. WINTHROP 
Tallahassee Florida 





Virginia Orchards pay handsome profits. 
Good fruit lands in the famous apple belt, $15 
anacre up. _Easy payments. Send names of 
two friends Pa aon ow in Virginia and receive 
our beautiful magazine one year free. F. H. 
La Baume, Aerl. Agt., Norfolk & Western 











Ry., Room 301, N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


that thought shall be quick and clear and statements effect- 
ive; for training the tongue to persuasive appeal and argu- 


ment. 
think.”’ 


Tells the converser and the campaigner 


Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


*“how to 


How to Develop Self-Confidence 


in Speech and Manner. Deals with manners as a powe! 
in the making of men—with cultivation of an agreeable 


voice and all the minor essentials of personality. 


Net, $1.25; 


by mail, post-paid, $1.35. 


At all Bookstores; 


or post-paid by publishers on re- 


ceipt of mail price—the Four, Carriage Paid, for $5.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE | 
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nk the ne 
part of { 
makes 9 


> TOPE CM One Sign.—‘ They tell me that woman 

urselves, ( sa gossi). Do you think she is reliable?” | 

l we wo “]T know that whatever she says goes.” 
before oy Baltimore American. 





3, any m 
ling of regid 
» sce that 
st. Most 
moment { 
Ml their livg 
vith hunte 


Full Initiation —FLora—“ I gave Jack 
he thirty-second degree last night.”’ 
Dora—** Are you a Mason?” 
Fiora~—* No; but that’s the freezing- 
int, isn t it?” —Judge. 





































lently woul 
g the fall 
1 © Carib Encouragement.—A gang of laborers 
vhich is fogmwas employed digging a mysterious ditch 
- the matinfacross th: street. It was a sewer or a 
as the fledfplace to put a gas-pipe, or something. One 
at none byman in particular was working as if he 
ymachs coulMwere a chorus-man in a play, just going 
osi like thimthrough the motions and pretending to 
eri:sh and waidig a ditc:. The foreman came along and 
xh: of it iggspoke to him. ‘*‘ Don’t be afraid,” he 
shoots thedMsaid, wit! rich sarcasm. ‘“ Lean on th’ 
Oci ober, aniovel nowy an’ thin. If it breaks I'll pay 
ust thereformmfor it!’— ‘an Francisco Argonaut. 
irnishing bi 
se. This, d Too Wek for Stone.—Senator Stone, of 
(ie  YOuMM Missouri, is a lover of coffee, and unless it 












t thoroughly is both strong and good the waiter at 
restaurant or hotel soon hears from him. 
Recently he took a little trip to Baton 
Rouge and went into a restaurant for a 4 

dimer. On raising his cup to his lips 

he made a wry face and then beckoned The Housebreaker 
ace that theygato the proprietor. 

Ipiece. Nove “What do you call this stuff?’’ he ; Passes ; 

ect a suit bygasked. the door with a lock this key 
im “Coffee,” meekly replied the man fits, and you never know of his 
somewhat surprized. : "| visit. No loss, no fright, no 


ation t” is th struggle in the dark with a man 
» >» 2 » “4 . . . . . . 
| Spey repeated Stone with scorn. | equipped with a gun and accustomed to use it— just a simple prevention that 
I could put a coffee-bean into my mouth, bars the way to lawbreakers. Circular AAK88 tells about it. Sent on request. 
dive into the Mississippi River from the 
end of this street, swim ’way up to Vicks- P. & FE. CORBIN 
burg, and I'll guarantee at any D 
6 . guarantee that any one The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
could bail up much better coffee than 


this over the entire route!’—New York NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Tribune. CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 







poet printed 


at which 





le, Pa.; Vest, 
Ykla.—Boston 










































He Understood.—In London they tell of 
acertain distinguished statesman who is an 
optimist on all points save marriage. 

One afternoon this statesman was pro- 
ceeding along a country road when he saw a 
cottager eating his supper alone in the road 
before his dwelling. | 

“Why, Henry,” asked the statesman, | 
“why are you eating out here alone? ”’ 

“Well, sir, er—” the man stammered, | 
“the—er—chimney smokes.” 

“That's too bad,” satd the statesman, | 
his philanthropie sentiments at once being | 
aroused. ‘‘ I'll have it fixt for you. Let’s 
have a look at it.” 








THIS MARK MEANS 
JUICY, SWEET, SPICY 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 


Oranges and grapefruit are good because of the juice—the 
pulp has little food value. When you eat an orange or grapetruit, 
how gocd it is depends upon the amount of juice it contains. 

The fruit must have been tree-ripened to give it the full amount of juiceto 
which the buyer is entitled. The juice increases in quantity each day which 
the fruit is ripening on the trees—and becomes sweeter as the citric acid 
turns to sugar. The flavor also improves and the fruit becomes spicier. 


Your Protection Against Unripe, Inferior Fruit 




















A 
sonality 

lish Style, of 
f Tilustration, 
at wins, com- 


aid, $1.40. 





d, so And before the cottager could stay him ieee , , aiid 
— the statesman proceeded to enter the cot- Because they believe in advancing thcir own interests by protecting t ad 
sing tage. As as terests of the consumers of oranges and grapefruit, the Florida Citrus Ex- 
ae ge. As soon as he had opened the door a : g : 3 ‘ggg ag sepreacbes 
+“ broomstick fell upon his should i change puts into the market only tree-ripened, juicy fruit. It is sweet, 
woman’s aoa P Sip ees, ee spicy and delicious. The Exchange mark in red on boxes and wrappers 
“] ee shrieked: is the buyer’s safe-guard. Look for this mark when you buy. 
nce 3ack here again, are you, you old 


Up-to-date grocers and fruit dealers have for sale Florida Citrus 

Exchange oranges and grapefruit. Your dealer probably will 

have the fruit and almost certainly will carry 

it if you insist. Should you have any trouble 

in getting this fruit, please write to 
Florida Citrus Exchange, general northern 
office, Central Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


rascal! Clear out with you, or I’ll—” 

The staiesman retired precipitately. The 
cottager sat in the road shaking his head in 
sorrow and embarrassment. The states- 
han bent over him, and laid his hand in 
kindly fashion on his arm. 


“Never mind, Henry,” said he, con- Juices ais sist 
singly, ~ my chimney smokes sometimes, CITRUS EXCHAN 


rs as a power 
an agreeable 


. Net, $1.25; 


on fre- 


$5.00 


y YORK 













too.” 


- —Harper’s Magazine. 
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Indestructo Travelers regard 
travel from a somewhat differ- 
ent viewpoint than their less 
fortunate companions. 

They experience no doubts or misgiv- 
ings as to the reliability of their baggage. 


There is but one step between travel 
satisfaction and travel discomfort; a 
broken trunk; and Indestructo Travelers 
have careftlly guarded against that step 
in buying an Indestructo Trunk. 





NDESTRUCT { 


BAGGAGE 





Every Indestructo Trunk is insured 
against any kind of accident for five years 
from the day you buy it. 

Consequently the jars and jolts that 
your baggage receives means nothing 
to you. 


You know that we have promised you a new 
trunk if anything happens. 


And you know that we must make a mighty 
good trunk in order to stand that rigid guarantee. 


Made in all styles and sizes from $15 to $100. 


National Veneer Products Co. 
801 Beiger Street 
Mishawaka, Indiana 












[ Love You (California 
ms FREE-—This thrilling song of 

California. Its joyous swing and 
—— will fascinate you, just 


4 


as the beauty and grandeur of 
California fascinate all who enter 
its domain. 

“I Love vom s California,” 
the song adopted by the Shriners 
and given its debut by Mary 
Garden of Grand Opera fame. 
You can have it FREE—simply 
send a written request to 


Mr. H. B. GURLEY, Ass’t Sec. 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles,Cal. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 





Foreign 


January 15.—The Duke of Connaught opens 
the Canadian Parliament, his speech from the 
throne foreshadowing a light legislative 
program. 

Emperor William intervenes to prevent another 
crisis over the Zabern affair by ordering an 
investigation as to the validity of the decree 
which permitted the acquittal of the Zabern 
officers by court martial. 


January 18.—The South African railway strikers 
decide to return to work. 


The Kaiser bestows the Order of the Red 
Eagle of the Third Class on Colonel von 
Reuter, the officer responsible for ‘saber 
rule”’ at Zabern, Alsace, and who was recently 
upheld by court martial. 


January 19.—The eruption of the volcano 
Sakura-Jima, in Japan, is renewed and 300 
persons are buried alive by a falling cliff. 


January 21.—Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, High Commissioner for Canada, dies in 
London. 

Domestic 
WASHINGTON 
January 16.—The so-called Kodak Trust, sued 


under the Sherman Antitrust Law, asks 
the Department of Justice for a peaceful 
settlement. 


January 17.—The poy ny nominates Col. 
William C. Gorgas to be Pees: -General of 
the Army, with the rank of Brigadier-General. 


January 18.—Seals illegally slaughtered in 
Bering Sea are said to represent a waiine 
capital of $48,000,000. Eminent men acc 
of being involved in the slaughter are notified 
that they will have an opportunity to present 
their defense to the House committee in charge 
of the investigation. 


January 19.—President Wilson's nomination of 
John Skelton Williams, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, to be Controller of the 
Currency and ez-officio member of the Federal 
Reserve Bank Board, is confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The Agricultural Bill, endowing an itinerant 
lecture service in State colleges, is passed in 
the House. 


January 20.—The President reads his antitrust 
message to Congress. 


January 22. Pg rs ae McReynolds 
decides not to proceed against W. H. Moyer 
Warden of the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary, on 
charges made by Julian Hawthorne and ot ers. 


GENERAL 


January 15.—Charles H. Moyer, president of the 
Western Federation of Miners, and _ thirty- 
seven other officials and members of the union 
are indicted by a Houghton (Mich.) grand 
jury on charges of conspiracy in the copper 
miners’ strike. 

The Wisconsin Compensation Act is reported 
to be proving economical, costing the State's 
employers about $626,000 yearly for 6,600 
accidents, equal to 88 per cent. of the indus- 
trial casualties. 


January 17.—Roger C. Sullivan, Democratic 
leader in Chicago, formally announces his 
candidacy for the United States Senate. 

The Bell Telephone Company announces that 
it will construct lines 3,400 miles long and 
connecting New York and San Francisco, to 
be completed in 1915. 


January 19.—A strike of the employees of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company 
ends after a twenty-four-hour tie-up. The 
strikers’ demands are granted. 





January 18.—Fully $500,000,000'has been lost to 
people of the United States in loans on in- 
surance policies, pledged largely during panic 
years, according to an investigation made by 
life companies, which finds that only 10 per 
cent. of these loans are repaid. 





Arrested by Mistake.—The negro team- 
ster had been arrested for using his whip 
too freely on the public streets. 

“You are charged with cruelty 

/animals,” said the Judge. 
plead? ”’ 

‘“ Why, Jedge,’’ answered the prisoner, 

|““I wa’n’t crool to no animiles. Them 
| beasts dat I wuz lickin’ war mewls.”— 


to 
“How do you 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the core 
of words, Funk & ae New Standard Dig 
consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no noi 
will be taken of anonymous communicalions, 





“*S,"" Newark, Ohio. —‘ Kindly tell me 
of the following is correct; ‘Mr. Smith writ 
from Zurich to a Newark ‘friend,’ or 
Zurich or in Zurich.” 

All three are correct. 
but slightly. 

“G. R. G.,"" Chillicothe, Ohio.—'Is it ¢ 
permissible to use like as a conjunc tion, as, 
example, in the following sentences? ‘Tt loo 
like I will have to remain.’ ‘He was injured j 
you were.’ 
Like in both these sentences has been incorrect 
used. In the first sentence, it has been a 
stituted for ‘‘as if,’’ and in the second for “a 


The meanings ¢ 


ts 


Like is never correctly used as a conjunction, See Cairo, 
Thebes) t! 
“W. H. R.,’”’ Hull, Canada.—“ Kindly the gate tc 
information as to the term the ‘ Rowl Mile” All conne< 
A horse-race at Newmarket, England. Itis | ea 
important opening three-year-old event of whidllll luxe made 
the stakes are two thousand guineas. ing -_ ‘ 
distance was formerly one mile and one Upto-dati 
but is now one mile, eleven yards. The race Winter 
contested on ‘“‘The Flat’’ and the Rowley M ux 
is so called from the fact of its having beng™ Catarac 
favorite race-ground with Charles 11.—perh oa. 
named from William Rowley 1585-104 poy atlusere 
dramatist-actor and leading comedian in tg ov “és. 
Prince of Wales’s compan EGYPTIA 
sag 281 Fifth 

“V. F. A.,”” Lynchbu , Va.—‘ Kindly tela 

whether whomsoever or w osoever is correct in ti 
re Ey) sentence: ‘The foregoing _provisi Lette 
deemed covenants running with the la ’ 

hereby conveyed in the hands of whomsoever m 
at any time hereafter be entitled to the same," _ Ava 
Whosoever is the correct pronoun to use, asit Saal F 
the subject of the verb may be entitled. Cents it 
“Q. D.,” Vidalia, La.—' Kindly tell me whettih | popt"s 

the i in the word Ba in the Sowing — 

islong orshort. ‘I belong to a iong-live people 500 ARt 


OHONOL 


The i in lived is long as in kite. 


“A. K.," San Diego, Cal.—‘ Kindly tell ammp00 Austr 
the correct derivation of the word iy Tours First C! 
It seems to me ~~ should be German, as 5 LAFORNIA SA 
arch or scheis dir Lu aBox 

“‘Shyster”’ is derived from the Anglo-Samge ewer 
word scedh, shy, meaning ‘‘sly,” “‘ cunning.” ANDINA 

ADI A 

“L. DeLa V.,” Kingston, N. Y.—‘Kini ~ 


tell me which of the following sentences is correc 4 M 
‘The blue hat sets well cod ae head,’ or ‘ The bi 


hat sits well on your h 


In the sentences that you ask about “sets” 
not good penpapeig but is tolerated in speech. 


“R. A. T.,”" Cunningham, Wash.— (1) “ Kindy 
write a sentence contain the word as used a 


Wok! p 
UROP 


¢ Dolomite 


pronoun. (2) Illustrate the use of the follOWlMBr itinerary, 
words as adverbs: all, but, enough, till, full. OMiss AMES 
Is it correct to say, ‘I don’t = he will comé 
and ‘I don’t suppose I shall go? ROY A 
(1) The viceroy enlarged his resources from 8% Spring an 
revenues belonging to such ecclesiastics as reside "Ni!" | 
in Rome. <a 
(2) He hunted for it all over the house. Waphoice 
made but one trip. The house is large enowi*c\enth Sc 
for all. Till is never used as an adverb. 4 Dean T, 
knew full well what the result of his action wo 
be. CY 
(3) “I don’t think” is a_ well-establisht . 
Englishidiom. ‘I think he will not come” and] alestine. 


suppose I shall not go,” are approved, althd 5 lg 


the first sounds somewhat stilted. 








H.V 
“Ww. V. T.,” San Francisco, Cal.— “ Am T right Consregs 
in placing tise word Junior after my son's nailt 8 
when he has the same name as his uncle, é¢., 2 
brother?”’ =O 
THE NEW STANDARD says under Juniof—®@ivoruer y 
tinguishing a son from a father, or somewie The mae 
any younger from an older man of the same name. New y 
“H. W. T.,” Boston, Mass.— Which is W89BPRING ay 


Greece, | 
and April 
Sailings jy 
Send j 
UREA) 
os i 


preferable usage in the following sentence: ‘A’ 
the Company’s entitlement (title) to credit, we havé 
received disparaging aaa detri 
derogatory) information 


“‘As to the Company’s title to credit, we have 





Buffalo Express. 


received depreciatory information” is correct. 
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Kindly give mgm the gate to the Nubian Desert. 
vley Mile.” Allconnected to Alexandria and 
land. J Port Said by a splendid system of 
sland. Itis fast express trains and trains-de- 
event of whi luxe made up exclusively of sleep- 
guineas, ing and dining cars. Fast and 
. commodious travel. Low fares, 
‘ume one Up-to-date hotels. 
3s. The race Winter P alace—Luxor Hotel 
ie Rowley M uxor, Upper Egypt 
having been Cataract Hlotel—Savoy Hotel 
—— Grand Hotel 
S il.—_pe Assouan, Upper Egypt 
1585-1642) For illustra pamphlets, information 
median in @ and tickets, ‘y to American Agency of 
EGYPTIAN STATE RAILWAYS 
Kindly tell 281 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
3 correct in : — 
- Rs ~ Letters of Credit 
dere Travelers’ Checks 
) the same," Available Everywhere 
Your own banker can supply them. 
1 to use, asit Write us for booklet, ‘‘Dollars, and 
ntitled. Cents in | oreign Lands.” 


the wonderful Luxor 
mysterious Assouan, 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 
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cunning. DINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
Y a B ADWAY, OT NL. AGENCY. AW YORK City 
"ce ta FAYWOOD - 
1" es “= 7 EW MEXIC HOT SPRINGS 
» Or r your Rheumatis am, Stomach_Troubles, 
Il Kidney Arterial Hardening, 
ee Perfect Treatment, 


vbout “sets” La 
Tc DE “RMOTT, 


rge Modem Hotel. 















in speech. 

1.— (1) “ Kindy UROPE RAB etn ma? mse ne 
md = — ¢ Dolomites. 1 

f the follow! i ir months, $1000. 

, till, full. OBiss AMES, 99 \ wbury St., Boston, Mass. 


x- he ‘will come 


ROYAL TOUR 


Spring and Summer Tours de 
acation Tours 


ources from t 





perienced guidance. Send 


‘SEND FOR 
BOOKLETS 
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luxe 





than 





stic: eside - Motor Tours de Luxe | 
astics as oyal Tours, 1M adison 4 Ave. » New York | 
the house. W hoice Tours to Europe 
is large enow Experienced conductors. 
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Dean Tours 
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n adverb. send for booklet. 
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ati We have all th 


H.W. 
—‘* Am I right 
my son’s 


; uncle, 4.¢., 2 Hotel Oa 
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rit \ation about travel in these 


DUNNING & CO. 
Congregational Building Boston, Mass. 
ind, Oakland, Cal. 
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Visit SanJuan 


Ponce, Mayaguez, and other 
— Porto Rican cities; motor over 
the famous Military Road. See what 
American occupation has done to 
add to the comfort and beauty of 
this tropical paradise. 
New York to San Juan in 44 days, 
$45 and up; |6-day all-expense 
10 lings every 
Larger steamers and 
more luxurious accommodations 
Write for booklet. 
PORTO RICO LINE 
GENERAL OFFICE: 11 Broadway, NewYork 
BRANCH TICKET OFFICE: 290 B’way,N.Y. 
Or any Railroad Ticket Office 
or Authorized Tourist Agency 





Special Winter Trip 
$90 


combining visits to 


HAVANA 


Interesting and restful because of the fasci- 
nating tropical life and climate. 


SANTIAGO 


Full of historic interest as battle-ground of 
the Spanish-American campaign. 
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Let us tell you about our tours? 
Tours from a few weeks to 
several months, 


WALTER H. Woops CO., Journal nal Bidg., Boston 


High Class Travel 
Limited Parties 
and summer tours for $300, $395, $530, 
1,000. Spring — in April. 
literature and booklet 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 
EUROPE, ORIENT, GREECE, MIDNIGHT SUN 


Long and short ‘tours sail June—July, via 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers. 


led Free 


St 








Send for 


1480 B’way, N. Y. 


Illustrated booklet with mae 


Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Balti 


NASSAU 


The Seat of the British Colonial Government 
of the Bal 


hamas, offers attractive social life. 


Brief or extended visits may be arranged. 
Excellent hotels. 


Golf, boating, bathing, and other outdoor 


recreations. 


White for literature and further particulars 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
General Office, Pier 14, E. R., New York 


Or any Railroad Ticket Office 
or Authorized Tourist Agency. 























Special Balkan Tour), April, June, July. 


den, Russia), June, July, August. 
“* Best in Travel.’’ Booklets upon request. 
ALTHOUSE TOURS CO. 
1333 Walnut St. 





March and April. 


Tours to Europe. Write for Booklets. 


ORIENT=2 EUROPE 


Egypt—Holy Land in January, February. July. 
Mediterranean Tours (including Spain and 


Northern Tours (including Norway, Swe- 


Philadelphia 


UROPE & ORIENT 


High grade tours, experienced 
guidance, moderate prices. Egypt, 

The Nile, Palestine, Turkey in February, 
Delightful Summer 


EAGER TOURS, 308 N. Charles St., Baltimore 
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Costs 


$415 





January 


Boston 


235 to $425. 
American Travel Club, 





Other tours to 


Other popular trips. 


Box W, 


Comprehensive. 
Summer Tour 
New York to Naples. University man leader. 
The Shelton Parties, 
Box X, 1049 Old So. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS 


EUROPE 


to April. 


Small parties under personal escortto the lands 
of the Mediterranean. 


Special Tour to The Clinical Seine of 
Surgeons of North America. Youma 
from 20 to 55 days as convenience 
Limited accommodation. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ay be gone 
emands, 


EUROPE 


Frequent departures 


EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 
Turkey, Greece and Balkan States. 
Feb. 21 and Mar. 7. 


Departurés 


Panama and West Indies, 
Japan, China. the Philippines and Siberia. 


Ask for booklet desired 


New York 


Phila. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOME CO. 


San Fran, 


Sail in March, April, May, June, July. 
and lowest prices in the world. ress 
I E TOU 


8 Beacon Street 





Parties limited to four. $700 up. No extras. 


60 aud 80 days. $350 and 8450. No extras. 
BABCOCK’S EUROPEAN TOURS 
1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Madeira, Algiers, Gibraltar, Naples. 
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7 University Travel 


the second leaves 
Our’ party sails from 


Ss 


Sailings in March 
» England: 


ours, 


We rent the best Automobiles for 








TRAVEL 
Mass, 


Boston 





Switzerland. 


EUROPE 


Best 1 


New York 


nanagenient. 


Vhila 


THE PILGRIM TOURS| 


Mediterranean tours to Italy, the Riviera and 
Winter, Spring and Summer 
Also British Isles and Northern Countries. 
Moderate cost. 
Als» PENSION TOURS at low rates. 
Send for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & Wuitcoms Co. 


Agts 
San Fran. 


sritish and Continental touring at the 
| lowest tariff in Europe. Tour-book, 
| containing tariffs, full information, 
10.000 miles of detailed itineraries, also 
unique scheme of Personal! y Conduct- 
ed Automobile Tours free on request. 


Internationa! Autotravel Co. 
26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, London, England 


| 
| | 
| 
| 















Boston, Mass. 


Babcock’s High Class Tours 





TEMPLE[(ZOPITOURS 


Best 
routes, best management, best testimonials, 


Special tours—Naples to Scotland—8 countries 
Est. 1900 


Europe via Mediterranean April 25. 
Small 
priv ate malty in charge of an experience dtr ~ 
Miss Pantlind, 646 E uclid, Cleveland, 












1.306.819 
TONS 








West Indies 
Venezuela and the 
Panama Canal 


By 
VICTORIA LUISE 
During February—March— April. 
Duration 16 to 27 days. 

Cost $145-$175 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


iy 
S.S. Cincinnati and S.S. Cleveland 
Ports of call: 


Madeira, Gibraltar, 


Naples, and Genoa 


Around the World 
via Panama Canal 
135 days—$900.00 and up 


The greatest and most at- 
tractive cruise ever planned. 


Leaving New York, January 31 
1915, by S. S. CLEVELAND 
(17,000 tons) through the Canal 
arriving at San Francisco in time 
for the opening of the Panama 
Pacific Exposition. Cost includes 
all necessary expenses afluat and 
ashore. —_—_— 

Write for illustrated book 
giving full information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Pitts 
burgh Chicago New Orleans 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
San Francisco 




























“Travel Tours”’ 


A Tourist Magazine . Free 





Select parties. Low rates. Expert escort 

The Orient in Feb. Spain in May. 

|} Mediterranean Route in Apr., 
|} May. June, July. Japan: Cherry Blos- 
\# som Tour; also unique Summer Tour. 15 
| SummerToursto Enrope. $250up. Also 
|| British Isles, Chateaux Coun- 
try, unique Swiss Tours. ay, 
Sweden, Denmark. Russia. Round 
the World, Nov.& Dec. Booklets free. 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 
1 Madison Ave.,.N.¥. 1115 Walnut St.. Phila. 


Greatt:IniteFleet SF 
PANAMA 


Experienced travelers choose 
these snow-white ships because 
they are duit to be cool in the 
Tropics. Outside staterooms, 
special ventilation and the great 
number of baths (many of them 
private) put the ste: amers of The 
Great White Fleet in a class by 
themselves. 

Many aftractive cruises to 
Jamaica, Panama Canal, 
Central and South America. 

om New ork ever 
Wednesday and Saturday. oo 

rom New Orleans every Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Saturdz ay. 


BEGINNING JANUARY, 1914 


Special 18-day weekly cruises 
e Luxe from New York to 
Jamaica, Panama, Costa Rica 
and Havana. 
‘rom Boston, weekly sailings 
to Jamaica, Panama, C osta Rica. 
Write for booklet No. 66 
UNITED eet COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
7 Battery Pine, New York 
Long Wharf, Boston 
630 Common St., New Orleans 
Or any authorized ticket 
OF tourist agent 
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A Motor Truck is primarily and essentially a Truck Motor. 
For the engine bears the brunt of the work. It must conquer the.. 
30% grade; must forge along under overload; must be able to run 
hour after hour at maximum governed speed; must withstand 
the misuse of green drivers. Against the negligence of hired drivers, 
as well as against the competition in trade, the owner must guard 


himself. 


Continental Motors (used by over one-half of 
all the firms manufacturing motor trucks in this 
country) answer exactly the demands of modern 
business. The reason is interesting. To gen- 
erate the power required to meet the rigorous 
demands of commercial service a truck motor must 
be able to get every ounce of energy from the fuel. As 
every driver knows, only the finest type of engine can do 
this successfully. Lubrication, cooling, alignment must be 
perfect; machining must be perfect—plus. Jn every one of 
these essentials Continental Motors excel. 


Ten years of manufacturing experience, an <ngineering 
corps intact since the organization of the company; the 
cooperation of the big technical experts of America and 
Europe, and extraordinary facilities for economical pro- 
duction, have made this motor pre-eminent—and America’s 
Standard. 








He does—with a Continental Motor. 


Why, then, are Continental-equipped trucks in 

their class, lower in price than those of com- 

petitive makes? Because Continental motors, 

built in factories having 45,000 capacity, can be 

produced at a lower unit cost, and because the 

expense of selling a Continental-equipped truck is 

lower. This motor cuts down “‘selling overhead.” 

It has a business reputation. Its credit of good-will has 

never been impaired by a failure to deliver. And 80,000 

indorsers of its credit are today using Continentals in cars 

that are pleasure cars in fact as well as name, and in 
commercial cars which bring their owners steady profits. 


Business Demands the Best. Continental Motors Meet 


That Demand. 
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Burpee - Quality Vegetables 


Q lit is the Keystone of our success. Burpee’s Seeds cost more to produce 
uall y than do usual commercial grades, but are worth much more than the 
difterence in cost. Proof of this statement is the acknowledged fact that we have built 
up and maintained for so many years the largest mail-order seed trade in the world. 


“Five of the Finest” for Twenty-Five Cents 


Burpee » New 


Gant Podded New Victoria “ Whole-Salad” Tomato 


Most Delicious and Most Prolific of all “Individual” Tomatoes 


This Uni ue Nove will be welcomed by thousands of planters because of its great superiority both in 
q quality and productiveness. It bears so tremendously and so continuously that 
twenty plants should yield more than one family could eat ina season. The vigorous vines are covered with fruits 
borne closely in clusters, —as many as three hundred and seventy-three well developed fruits on a single plant at one 
time. The tomatoes measure two and one half inches in diameter and weigh three to four ounces each. They are of 
a rich bright scarlet color right up to the stem, and so solid that they remain in fine condition for a long time. The 
firm fruits are just the right size for serving whole, either alone or with lettuce, while the flavor is the best we have 
ever found in a “w hole- salad” tomato. (G~ For full description and illustration of a cluster from a photograph, 
—see page 25 of Burrgr’s ANNUAL FoR 1914. ForpHook-Groww Seep is sold only in small sealed packets each con- 
taining Yorty seeds and bearing our Registered 
Trade Mark. Per Pkt. 15 cts.; 2 pkts. for 25 cts. 


For 25 Cents “¢ Will mail a fifteen-cent packet The House of Burpee 


“Wuo.r-SaLap” PBB one wt yr tin pt ipo eg has introduced more distinct New Vegetables and Flowers 
_— that are now in cultivation than have any three other 
> eee Ee =packet (nearly two ounces) of American firms. Selected Stocks are produced upon our own 
Burpee’s NewGiant-PoddedPoleLimaBean 9 seven seed farms in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Cali 
fornia, while ForpHook Farms are famous as the largest and 
| fhe world has ever secn.-A few poles even In most complete trial grounds in America.” 
acity* “back yard” will keep the family supplied 
with such quality-beans as will be a revelation 
compared with the best that can be bought on 
market. For illustration and description,—see pages 
9 and 35 of Burpre’s ANNUAL FoR 1914. 
~ Also—(all for twenty-five cents!}—a Regular 
Packet each of— 


Burpee’s Earliest Black-Red Ball Beet 


Extremely early, of intensely rich color and superb deli- 
cacy. See illustration and description on fage 0 BURPER’S 
ANNUAL FOk 1914. 


6 ” 
Naumburger or ‘“‘Tender-Heart’’ Lettuce 
An extra early, large-heading, hardy lettuce that stands 
summer heat and is of fine quality, sweet and buttery,— 
see page 57 of the B. A 


New “Lucullus”” Swiss Chard. 43" 


iS : *“double- 
| trucks in porpens” * vegetable that yields enormously all summer 
of ong. Serve the thick green leaves like spinach and use 
| OF COM- the broad white ribs as cooked celery. Both are of fine 
l ‘ : flavor and wholesome. For illustration and description,— 
motors, : see page 37 of BURPER’S ANNUAL FOR 1914. 
tv, can be gets buys all the above “Five of the 
eZ be : 25 Cents Finest” New Vegetables which, pur- 
cause the , chased separately, woudd cost 50 cents; five collec- 
; gt tions mailed for one dollar,—and mailed to five 
| truck is > separate addresses if so ordered. 
| ” As (2 In each collection we enclose free a copy of an In- 
yerhead. a << ae qrecting New B anaes on T Jy oop V. aaa yf FRESH 
8 et ‘ fiat EGETABLES specially prepared for us by a recognized 
d-will has Wie : authority ot National Tsundien. and also a liberal 
d 80 000 : packet of a charming MorninG GLory as announced be- 
a 9 ‘ ow. This isthe most attractive offerin Vegetable Seeds yet 
| in cars a4 3 preparedand should induce thousands to plant vegetables 
is in ‘ 1 : ° (even in city back yards) who have never done so beiore. 
e and In with our Compliments to the 
a Gratis,— Ladies. In each collection we sha}l in- 
prohts. a clude, entirely Free, a packet (such as sold for ten cents 
be last year) of ether Burrer’s Airy-FArrY OR BURBANK’S 
4 = Crimson-FLowerinG—the most beautiful “ Two Mis- 
tors Meet ‘ takes in Morning Glories.” For accurate descrip- 
tions and explanation of the two mistakes,—one made by 
BurBank, the other by Burpgg, see /d/ustrated Circular 
sent with each collection. 


BGS” Everything on this page for 25 cents “G38 


Five Complete Collections Mailed for One Dollar. 


Burpee’s New Annual for 1914 
Long Known as “The Leading American Seed Catalog.” 


Ovr Sirenr Saesman tells the plain truth about The Best Seeds That Can Be 
Grown. Besides colored plates of Burpee-Specialties, this bright book of 182 pages 
shows hundreds of the choicest vegetables and most beautiful flowers, illustrated 
from photographs, or painted from nature. It is almost indispensable to all who 
garden for pleasure or profit, and is mailed Free to all who can appreciate the 
value of QUALIFY IN SEEDS. It will be surely worth your while to read Tue 
BurrrE Annvat. It costs you only one cent for a post card to send us your ad- 
dress, and you are under no obligation to buy. We never annoy applicants with “follow-up” 
letters. Shall we mail you a copy? If so, kindly mention “ Literary Digest ’’ and write today. 


ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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New 
Dress Cottons 
and Linens 


Our collection of Dress Cottons and Linens for the coming 
season is very large and contains all the new weaves and 
colors which will be used in the new Spring and Summer 
dresses. 


Printed fabrics will be much in demand and our assort- 
ment of these goods is most unusual, including Printed 
Crepes, Printed Voiles, Printed Crepe de Chine, “Voile 
Fleurette,” Dimities, Linen Lawns, etc. 


Among the French fabrics will be found such decided 
novelties as 





Reg. Trade Mark 


aoe eae! 


“‘Duvetyn,” Golfine, Velours, Bedford Cords, ‘Peau de 
Peche” in white and colors, French Crepes of every 
description in white and colors, Japanese hand-woven 
Crepes, Brocades, Ratines in plain colors, stripes, checks 
and Tartan Plaids, Fancy Voiles, Ginghams, Repps, Pop- 
lins, Piques, Shirtings, Washable Silks in various weights, 
Viyella Silk-and-Wool Flannels, Dress Linens in all the 
new weaves and colors. White Linens i in almost endless 
variety. 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 
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| Perfect Prints From Poor Pictures #y ©" 


We make beautiful, artistic prints 
! from photographs, yaguerreo- 
j types, kodak or faded pictures, 
Make any change yot cesire and 
remove all defects. ‘They look 
like copies from the old masters, 
Finished- in Sepia, Plat or Buf, 
Any size or quantity, $8.00 to 
$50.00 doz. Guaranteed satisfac. 
tory Descriptive booklet and 
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| a specimen prints sent free. extent ; 
| a NATIONAL ART LEAGUE ff} ‘volve 
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High-Grade 
Instruction by 


LAW = A schoo! 0 Pome agae 

ughly high - grade 
thet it} it hes enore araduates in ‘successful practice 
an al 
For Fea c iy yeare we have ang ‘preparing men §f 
Soe the ly bar. One graduate writes: made over @ 
$1600.00 the first six months of my practice.’ 


Approved By Bench and Bar 
Three Courses: College, Post-Graduate and Busi- 
ness Law. Improved methods; Standard Text 
Books; Moot Court: Brief Writing; Practice. 
' Classes begin each month. Send for free cata 
giving —— for admission to the bar of the 
Several s' 

emcees ‘ConnesPonsence SCHOOL OF Law 

Chicage, 


500 Beaper Block - - 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


' 70 Fifth Avenue, New Sork 
Recommenis teachers tocolleges. public and private sehod. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. 0. Pr: att. Mgr 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 
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sTopy drawing at home under 


pert Faculty. We havesuccessful 






wd... tn every part of the sorld. Turn 
ty 


Our Students 








and easily by withe “re the Cylinderor & teac! 
> Disk Cortinaphone Method at home. ™~ 18 © arses in€ 1 
° Pp tes Write tor FREE booklet today: EASY pay- ° Teachers "No!  Commeretal sug {ius Bret Cones. 
PHONE ment plin, Thoroughly Equipped Residence School. 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


1025 Mecea Bidg., 1600 Kroadway, cor. 48th Street, New York SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART. 789 Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mi 


























Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
| Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-pé aid positions, 
Am. School of Home Economics., 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il 
—T 
A Happy 
Marriage A 
Depends the pa 
largely on a knowl _— 
edge of the whole truth — 
about self and sex and theif in : 
relation to life nal health. es 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct: 
ly from ordinary everyday sources H: 
wonde 
exolo oa 
before 
: _ Ldlustrated) p : cay? 
By William WU. W alling, A.M., M.D., imparts in you w 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: seen 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Hav much 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have: triotis 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should a 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. low pr 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should aan the co) 
Knowledge a Mother Should Hav 
Knowledge a Mother Should ise art to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. Tin 
All in one volume. Tlustrated. $2.00, postpaid. sort ca 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of C mite ts. —s0 yc 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila. , Pa. 
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— >The Curtain Lifted 
: he D 
| {Upon the Drama 
q of History 
258 Frederick the Great—warrior, statesman, friend of 
259 philosophers, ideal of his soldiers and one of the most pic- 
turesque characters in all history. Seated on his war- 
261 horse he gives id. of his col l vigor, courage and 
enthusiasm. The chapters in BEACON LIGHTS from 
the time of Frederick the Great to the present will give 
clear understanding of the events leading up to the present 
262 unrest in Europe and the Balkan War. This illus- 
263 tration is from the rare collection of pictures in the set. 
264! Bi No drama was ever more brilliant 
35-274 | gy orcrowded with human interest than this actual 
}} drama of the world’s unfolding. Noromance so 
75-278 pulsates with flesh and blood as this masterly story 
+: -a ofreal menand women. Toread it isto feel the 
; thrill of human action, to build within one’s mind 
38-204 the abiding knowledge of history. Noman or 
woman can know the present nor build for the 
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future without clear knowledge of the past. Here 
isa veritable library of history depicted with the 
charm of a great narrator, Dr. John Lord. 








FREDERICK THE GREAT IN BATTLE 


Beacon Lights of History 


A New Idea in History Writing—More than 1,000,000 Volumes Sold 


Dr. Lord discovered that there was one man, or sometimes one woman, who dominated his or her time or country to such an 
extent as to stand forth as a sun in the historic firmanent around which all other personages, and the events they controlled or influenced, 
revolved. He found that by a sort of natural law the pre-eminent man was the real key to the historic story, and in describing his 
personal relation to his surroundings the author was able to make a spirited picture of the period. 
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History Made as Interesting as Most Brilliant Fiction 


A vivid, accurate, authoritative pen picture of the lives, the thoughts, This historical masterpiece has become a necessity in American homes. 
the passions, the deeds of the great men and women who have made the In these volumes are described all great events from the time of Con- 
world what we see it toda, ; a fascinating narrative that grips the attention, fucius to the present, fascinating, instructive, and inspiring. The owner 
charms the imagination, inspires no_le impulses, entertains as though it of these books possesses a world history of unexcelled importance and 
were a romance, fills the storehouse of the mind with the great events that value; a veritable university of progress, science, art, philosophy, law, 
have shaped the lives of men, nations, and dynasties. education, religion, and literature. 
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Most Vivid World History Ever Written YL Dy ana 


4 

Have you ever watched history’s procession from its starting point? Have you seen Egypt rearing her pyramids and other world 7 cu T OUT, 
wonders? Have you looked u~on Assyria, Babylonia and Persia rising to their zenith, pour forth their radiance, and then sink again into SIGN 
O.livion? Have you marked Greece, hr chiseled tem; les crowning a thousand hills, her genius endowing the wor.d? Has Rome risen * MAIL TODAY 
before you pre-eminent, her laws su >reme, her army invincivle, her s ience mature, and then under thef ver.of luxury sunk into de- r) This FREE COUPON 
cay? Have you lived through the cru ‘Ity of the middle ages? Have you thrilled over the romance of _the age of chivalry? - Have , 
you watched th» ennob:ing inuence of the Renaissance? Have you stood Ly as France received her baptism of blood? ‘Have.you by JOHN QUINCY 
seen that God-guid d grou) of patrio:s draft the American Constitution? If you have not, then the pages of this work hold , ADAMS & CO. 
much in store for you. If you would quicken your pulse, enlarge your horizon,cultivate your imagination; stimulate your pa- , 120 Bo: $ 
triotism, study the world’s story—Beacon Lights. yiston St., Boston 
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LOW PRICE—LITTLE PAYMENTS—ON APPROVAL - "st want tees aan 
; ; . : - : : 4 .. booklet Y ‘ 
1 Owing toa special arrangement we are fortunate in being able to offer Literary Digest readers *‘ Beacon Lights of History ”’ at such a ’ Pore: s Beacon Lights vt Bistecy” 
rie Price as to make it simply irresistible. We are not permitted to publish the price broadcast, butit will be promptly mailed to all sending i together with complete table of ¢on- 
coupon and we will tell how you can get the set on first payment of $1.00 and pay for it on small monthly payments. / tents, description of binding, samples 
; Send for 60-Page Illustrated Booklet Free 2. bet thumeasions and Geely ot ee 
Time, labor, money have been spent in the preparation of this bu klet of sample pages, illustrations and text. No brief descriptive work of this ’ special terms. 
ened can begin todo justice to ** Beacon Lights,’’ but you will find it extremely interesting’ and well worth having. Just fill out the coupon—now ’ 
8° you may at least get an idea of the wonders of ‘Beacon Lights.’’ Ne soliciters. Reply will be mailed. 54:2 sR oie 5s dass instances aenseliae caaiometaiices 
~ 4 
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LIGHTING BOOK 





House lighting is a hundred years or more behind every 
THE LIGHTING BOOK tells you how to 
make your lighting economical, efficient and decorative. 

Artificial light as it is used to-day is a serious menace to the eyesight of our nation. 
of our public places and frequently of our homes is dangerous to our health, because of the ruinous effect 
k shows not only how to plan for the lighting of a new house, 


understandable directions for adapting these plans to houses already built. There are many illustrations 
from diagrams and photographs. 
It is a great misfortune to thousands it could not have been written and published fifty years ago. Perhaps by this 


time house lighting would be a great deal farther advanced and millions of eyes in a far better condition. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF BUILDING BOOKS 


Illustrated, $1.25 net; postage 8 cents 
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The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 


formation address 


2nd Year _U. of C. (Div. R )Chicago, Il. win Toe J 

















SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Phillips School. Personal Instruction.. 


Story 
Writing or Photoplay Writing. State which. 


| nspirational 





Booklet free. “Story Market” or ‘‘ Photoplay Market,’ 
10c each. Phillips Studio 6 D.A.—156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
‘AN 


NTRODUCTI ON TO 
UNITARIANIS™M”? 
= Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, and other Uni- 
tarian Sermons SENT FREE on application to 
Mrs. C. W. Gerould, 15 Arlington St., Cambridge, Mass. 





By J. W. Corey, M.D. Result of 40 

years’ Study and Research. THERE 

IS NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE 

WORLD. New Knowledge. Its organ 

has been discovered and 

. OU i can be developed with 
attractive. Transforms 

Man into Superman. 
$1.00 Postpaid. Prospectus Free. Order Now. 


mathematical exactness. 
Scientific, interesting and 
Progressive Publishing Co.,523-D, W.8thSt.,Los Angeles, Cal.,U.8,4 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, iorm, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor as eer Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. - 





STUDY LAW 


AT HOME—BECOME AN LL.B. 
Only Law School of its Kind in America 


Special and Exclusive 
Features 


ONLY recognized resident law 
in the United States conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of ws-LL. B.—by corre- 
spondence. ONLY law school in U.S. con- 
ducting standard resident school and 
giving same instruction, by mall. ONLY 
law school giving over 450 class-room 
lectures to its extension students. ONLY 
law school giving a full 3-year, University 
Law Course, by mail, having an actual 
faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers, in 
active practice. ONLY law school in exist- 
ence Pe Complete Course in Oratory 
one’ ublic Speaking, in conjunction with 
its la Ww course, 


Written Bar Guarantee 


7 We give 
an_ absolute 
written guar- 
antee to pre- 
pare our stu- 
dents topass 
bar examina- 
tions, 

The Hamilton 
College of Law 
IS a regular, 
thoroug er 
recognized, 
bona-fide 
College of 
Law and NOT 
an “institute,” 


ie , 

















Our Degree Bachelor of Law, LL.B. 
NOT a Diploma or Certificate “correspond- 
ence school,’ ete. It occupies the entire third 
floor of the New Advertising Bldg., where its 
large and commodious resident class- 
rooms and executive offices are located. 


Direct From Class-Room 
to Student is ‘ews we teach 


Weare the only 
school doing this. Our system of teaching 
is intensely interesting—not dull and dry like 
the average law course. Our system of con- 
—_ examinations is the most thorough, 

omple te and expensive (to us) of any 
pot a ever given. A student can, if he 
chooses, take part of our course by mail 
and finish in our resident school where he 
will receive full credit for all work done by 


mail. Our resident school Is recognized 
by all standard law schools in the United States. 
The Hamilton College of Law is highly en- 
dorsed and recommended by Government 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Law- 
yers, Graduates and Students. We have 
as students a number of practicing lawyers 
(not graduates of recognized law schools) who 
are now earning their degree of LL. B. 
Many other lawyers are using this course as a 
review. A probate Judge, (one of our active 
students) says: “I am delighted with the course 
prescribed and your method of teaching law. It 
is far in advance of what I expected to receive.” 


Our Law Library 


consists of 24 
volumes of 
Student’s 
Standard 
Text Books, 
two volumes, 
bound to- 
gether under 
one cover, 
makin 







inenermous These 12 Volumes are oe to Students 

jally for the stud the Hamilton 
College: of Law, by one of the eed and best law 
book publishers in America. This is the only set 
of text books mover prepared ar Poy ey for stud- 
ents’ use. We would ha al glad to have you submit 
these books to any lawyer or 
and get his opinion regarding t 


Mail Coupon Today 


and get our Big, Beautifully Illustrated Prospec- 
tus and complete information. Places you under no 
obligations whatever. This may mean the turning 
point in your career. 





— in the country 





HAMILTON COLLEGE CF LAW, 

0 Advertising Bidg., Chicago, mM, 
Ge PER... —Kindly send me your Illustrated Pros- 
pectus and full particulars regarding your method 
of teaching law by mail. 


BPO and oscdessnnccecndpsetunsenes be 





Write plain and in full 




























EMERGENCY NOTES 
By Glentworth R. Butler, A.M., M.D. How quick 
and deft hands may give aid before the surgeon or ph 
arrives. A household necessity. 12mo, Cloth, 18 ¢ 
illustrations; over 100 pages. 50 cents postpaid p> 
FUNK& WAGNALLS COM PANY, Pubs., NEWY@ 





Lady Hester Lucy 


Stanhope 


A New Light on Her 
Life and Love Affairs 
By FRANK HAMEL 


Listed abroad among the twelve SE ‘_ 
most important books of the year. 

Here for the first time the mystery of Lady 
Stanhope is cleared up, and just as the pu 
cation of certain Bronté letters recently c 
discussion, so will criticism follow the publica. Jf 
tion of Lady Hester's letters in this volumes 


With 20 illustrations. 
Octavo, cloth, boxed, $5.00 net. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 








Exercises for Wome: 
oS S For EVERY WOMAN, EVERY WHERE SE 


oo PHYSICAL GRACE and POWER, at 
the mental satisfaction consequent upon 



























~ Most women are very definitely in need] & Cor 
some sort of simple and suitable exercise that i All th 
2 can be done in the home, without apparatus) “All the 
| ~ cessary. This new book by Florence 1 to mal 
A. B., formerly Director of Women's 
yj ium, Stanford University, outf™l and ut 
‘<< nd pictures an excellent series d these r 
plain, practical exercises, adapted to 
y= meet the peculiar requirements o TX 
Uf <) women. The combination of exet- 
Res = cises includes many for reducing is like 
Yf flesh, and others bound to result in < 
“ “ the securing and preservation of a Itcont 
i full, rounded graceful figure. of sav: 
Beauty, 12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated. le ohh 
Power $1.00 net ; by mail $1.10 yp 
source 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., NewYort 
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Doctors Onlys 


| | We have acquired the Cassell (London) line 
|| Medical Books which includes some of the B 
books for the specialist and general practitioner il F 
the English language. ‘There are several ne 

| titles in the list as well as revisions of standan 
works. We now have a catalog of forty-two Doe 
appealing directly to Doctors. Let us send to 
you. Ask for Medical List B. te 
Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New You 











FOR THE GARDEN 


This is buying time and you will be 
interested in the many offerings 
| reliable houses which we print in : 
issue. We refer you to folios 280-283. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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Can You Identify these Views? 


They are shown and described, together with a 
thousand others, in the great new publication— 


The World and tts Peoples 


Just issued by RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, world famous pub- 
lishers of Maps, Atlases and Geographical Books of every description. 


THE WORLD and its PEOPLES contains— 


In order to dispose of the remainder of 
this edition cuickly, a few remaining vol- 
umes are now being offered while they 
last at a special price by mail. Remember 

— . this book is published by Rand McNally 
& Company, for over half a century the leading geographical publishers of the world. 
All the vast resources and the unequalled facilities of this great house have been utilized 
tomake THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES the most complete, authentic, interesting 
and up-to-date work of its kind ever attempted. To be absolutely sure of securing one of 
these remarkable volumes you must send us the attached coupon immediately. Mail it NOW. 


___TO EVEN GLANCE THROUGH THIS WONDERFULLY FASCINATING AND INFORMING WORK 
islike taking a trip around the world. The amount of valuable information and useful data 
itcontains isenormous. From the world’s greatest capitals to the most obscure habitations 
of savage tribes, all branches of life and industry are accurately and fascinatingly described 
by photographs, maps and text. The physical characteristics of every country, its re- 
sources, industries, its people, their history, government, commerce and dozens of other 
subjects are covered in such a way as to both entertain and instruct. 
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600 pages of fascinating and graphic descrip- 
tions of all countries of the world and the 
people who inhabit them. 


1000 photographic reproductions of all parts 
of the globe. 


100 full page colored maps brought right 
down to date. 


114 pages of Atlas Index of populations. 


It’s an encyclopedia, atlas, reference 
work, gazetteer, ae book, rtfolio of 
curious and wonderful views—all in one 
large, magnificent volume, elegantly 
bound in genuine full seal grain leather, 
with gold top and gold lettering and ° 
design on side and back, 


: te AT A VERY LOW PRICE 





In Small Monthly Payments 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 
is an indispensable source of reference 
and timely information for the news- 
paper reader, the history reader and the 
fiction reader. The business man, the 
politician, the merchant, the scientist, 
the artist, and everyone else, no matter what 


SEND THE ATTACHED COUPON 
FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOK. 
LET CONTAINING SAMPLE 
PAGES, colored map--full 
size—and many beautiful L. D. 
and unusual scenes from ve 


Photographed 
ene Described 


all over the world, to- as 


h ith f McNally 
- . ether with our speci & Compan 
gives an accurate and practical knowledge of g zg d a 536 S. Clark nd 
the world and the reoples who inhawit it. price and terms. Chicago, Il. 
TO THE BOY OR GIRL IN SCHOOL it is a source of invaluable informa- ogee Moser 
tion. It su pements all their studies and interests; it broadens and fay 
develops their taste for good reading and rrovid s a pleasant method of 
accuiring a fund of knowledge on count.ess important subjects. 


his walk of life, will find ita help in a hundred 
different ways. It troadens dnd educates; it 





spectus containing sam- 
ple pages, colored full 

page map, photographic 
rents in looking over the | eautiful y 7? lustrated Looklet will con- ewan THE WORLD AND ITS 
vince you. It's a mighty interesting thing in its>!f. Send us the PROPLas. ta8 ‘ 
coupon now and we wii! forward you the booklet by return mail. 


out any obligations 
YOU WILL BE SURPRISED to find how much pleasure and what a wealth 
illustrations and full par- 
RAND McNALLY & CO. 


on my part, your pro- 
of valuable facts can be gotten from this sp'endid work. A few mo- _ and a 
ticulars regarding your special 
Established 1857 : CHICAGO 


It is understood that no salesman is to call, 
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Preventing Accident and Injury 
to Workmen and Machinery 


“An accident!’? The news flashes through the 
plant. There is a scurrying of many feet, then a lull. 

‘Anybody hurt?’” is likely to be the first inquiry. 
Maybe the answer is, ‘‘Bretley broke hisarm.”’ Or 
may be the answer is, ‘*Just a scratch. but the big cut- 
ting machine is a wreck.’ 

It is a familiar story repeated with thousands upon 
thousands of variations month after month. ‘The 
Manufacturers’ Association says that 500,000 avaidable 
accidents occur within a year. 

‘**Avoidable.’’ Men are turning to that word—they 
have begun to consider safety with more care than ever 
before. New York established a Museum of Safety. 
A Congress of Safety has gone deep into this vital prob- 
lem of applied conservation, 

Safety 1s being made a science — 
watchword. 

And the science of safety finds its chief safeguard in 
mechanical security. ‘Vo attain mechanical security in 
all the many avenues of its application no step is more 
direct than that made possible by Electricity. 

For example, electric motors placed within the base 
or frame of a machine so as to drive the machine with 
gears or belts that are totally enclosed, make it prac- 
tically impossible for man or woman to have clothing 
caught and life endangered. 

Power application in this form cuts out all the many 
dangers of overhead shafting—the danger of 
falling sections, belt wheels, broken belts, 
which have filled the history of American 
manufacturers with so many tragic chapters. 

The cheering up of a shop by the removal 
of overhead shafting and the multiplicity of 
belts, not only puts the entire working force in 
a more efficient frame of mind—not only lifts 
output all along the line—but decreases dan- 


‘Safety First,’’ a 


Trade 


The Guarantee of Excellenco 
on Goods Electrical 


ger from darkness and entanglements. It cecreasg 
danger in case of fire by leaving freer space not only fq 
the movement of individuals, but for the movement4 
hose, fire buckets or other extinguishing apparatus, 

Beyond this, it directly decreases fire danger} 
eliminating transmission bearings that may be oy 
heated to the point where they cause fire, as well 
other frictions that are a constant fire danger. 

To decrease fire danger is to reduce insurance rate 
In_a still larger sense the increased safety of electric 
power and motor drive are themselves an insurance f 
means unquestionable economy. It was declared at 
session of the Manufacturers’ Association that ‘‘a coy 
Servative estimate of the economic loss in this count 
through industrial accidents, places it at a quarter of 
billion dollars each year.’? ‘The actual experienced 
manufacturers who have installed the modern system 
using power made possible by electricity, proves thata 
immense reduction in the number and seriousness 4 
accidents and injuries, and a vast saving of money pei 
alties, may be confidently counted on to follow ¢ 
extension of this system. 

Add to this insurance the productive advantages of 
motor drive method, in small plants as well as in larg 
plants, the low cost of installation and of maintenance, i 
labor economies; the advertising effect of a clean, ligh 
more attractive-looking plant, and the business wisdon 
of this method needs no further argument 

Take up the matter today with your elect 
power and light company or any General e¢ 
tric Company dealer or agent in your vicinity 
You will findthem more than glad to coopel 
ate with you, and nomatter how complex you 
problem may be, they have at their comma 
the service of any part of our organizatio 


“ion that may be most helpful to them and to you 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. (og. 
Detroit, Mich. of Agt 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer 


in the World 


Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Keokuk, Iowa 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mattoon, Ill. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, mu. YX. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. 1. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Schenectady, Ne 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Ys 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C 
Youngstown, Y 


kor Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Co., (formerly Hobson Electric Co.)—Dallas, El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma Ui 


‘or C enaeitinn business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lrtd., Toronto, Ont. 
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